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It's New!—A Wall Card 
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eae he Obiects of 
Siwanis international 


0 give primacy to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life. 


o encourage the daily living of the ( solden | ule 
in all human relationships. 
0 promote the adoption and the applicanon of higher 
social business, and professional standards. 
C0 develop by precept and example, a more intelligent. 
aggressive, and serviceable citizenship. 
0 provide through |awanis ( jlubs. a practical 
means to form enduring friendships to render altru- 
istic service, and to build better communities. 


C0 cooperate in creating and maintaining that sound 
public opinion and high idealism which make possible 
the increase of righteousness. justice, patriotism and 





The Objects 


of Kiwanis 


International 


BEAUTIFULLY H AND-LETTERED., 
with hand drawn border, and 
printed in four colors, black, 


red. blue and gold. 
Full size is 1214" x 16’. 
A copy in four colors has been 


sent to every club Secretary. 


Ask to see it. 


Every Member Will Want a Copy 


For a long time many Kiwanians have re- 
quested a well designed card of the Objects of 
Kiwanis International which would be worthy 
of framing. 

Here it is! The comprehensiveness of the 
statement of these Objects and the dignified 
beauty of this card, in four colors on Alexandra 
Japan 150 Ib. White Antique stock will inspire 


everyone to a greater pride in his membership. 


This is a splendid card for every member to 
frame and hang on his office wall. 

Designed by Paul Ressinger, one of the 
foremost artists in the country. Printed by 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company of Chicago. 

Club bulk orders will be shipped flat; single 


copies in cardboard mailing tubes. 


Simgie copies .... . . 25¢ each 
a, a 


TO SEE IT IS TO WANT A COPY 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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nickened When 
I Got Up To Speak” 








—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


HE banquet hall was crowded. Sudden- 
ly I heard the chairman’s voice say— 
“We will now have a few words from Mr. 
Byron Munn.” It came like a flash of 
lightning! He was unexpectedly calling on 
me for a speech! No time to beg off—no 
chance to wriggle out of it! 
As I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 
*“Watch him make a fool of himself,” 
I overheard someone whisper, ‘‘He’s so 
bashful he’s afraid of his own voice.”’ 
**He’ll die on his feet!”’ 


When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a furious, deafening wave 
of applause rolling up from one hundred pairs of 
hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! Somebody 
pushed forward and grabbed my hand. Others 
followed—and everybody started talking all at 
once. 

“Great work, Byron old man! I didn’t know you 
had it in you!’’ 

**You sure swept them off their feet! You’re a 
wonder!’’ 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam’’ 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray fell into step 
beside me as I left the hall. ‘‘Gee, that was a great 
speech!’’ he said enthusiastically. ‘‘ You certainly 
raised yourself about 100% in 
the eyes of every person in 





came another’ whisper. 
“This is going to be 
funnier than ‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose’!”’ 


I knew they were laugh- 
ing at me and expecting 
me to make myself ridic- 
ulous, but I only grinned 


lodge 


toasts 


inside. I stood squarely | How to tell entertaining stories 
on my two feet and How to make after-dinner 
+e speeches 

started in! How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 
“But When How to sell more goods 
How to train your memory 
I Commenced to : 


Speak’’— 


word, the smiles of doubt eonaiity 


and derision faded from 
their faces. They were 


situation 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech 


How to enlarge your vocabulary : 
How to overcome stagefright right 
How to develop self-confidence 


Almost from the first How to acquire a winning per- 


How to be the master of any 


that place to-night . . . And 
yet they used to call you ‘a 
human clam’=—and the quietest 
man in the office!’’ 

It was true, too. All my 
life I had been handicapped 
with a shy, timid and retiring 
nature. I was so self-conscious 
that it almost Aurt. With 
only a limited education, I 
never could express my ideas 
in a coherent, forceful way. 
As a result I saw dozens of 
men with less ability pass me 
by into positions of social and 
business prominence simply 
because they were good talkers 
and knew how to create the 
impression. It was 
maddening! 


A Lucky 
Accident 
At last I began to despair 








incredulous — amazed! 

Instantly the atmosphere became so tense 
that you could have heard a pin drop! 
No snickers nor sneers now—nothing but 
breathless attention from every one of those 
hundred listeners! My voice, clear as a 
bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out 
through the banquet hall as I hammered 
home each point of my message with telling 
strokes that held them spellbound! I let 
myself go—soaring to a smashing finale 
that almost brought them to their feet! 





of getting anywhere — when 
I accidentally ran across a 
little book entitled, How to Work Wonders with 
Words. And I want to say right here that that 
little book actually helped me change the course of 
my whole life. 


Between its covers I discovered certain facts 
and secrets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties 
were swept away as I found a simple way to over- 
come timidity, stage-fright and self-consciousness— 
and how to win advancement, popularity and 
success, I don’t mean to say chat t there was any 

**magic” or ‘‘mystery’’ aboutit, because I went 
at the thing systematically in the privacy of my 
own home, simply applying 20 minutes each day. 
And the results were certainly worth it! 


Today I hold the sort of position that I had always 
envied. My salary has been increased! I am not 
only in constant demand as a speaker in public 
but I am asked to more social affairs than I have 
time to attend. To sum it all up, I am meeting 
worth-while people, earning more than I ever 
dared expect and enjoying life to the fullest possible 
degree! And furthermore, the sheer power of con- 
vincing speech has been the big secret of my 
success! 

2 Se 

The experience of Byron Munn is typical. Not 
only men who have made millions, but thousands 
of others have found success after learning the 
secrets of powerful, effective speech. Being able 
to say the right thingin the right way at the right 
time has perhaps been responsible for more brilliant 
success than any other one thing under the sun! 
And the secret behind it all is so simple that it is 
astonishing ! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free 
a copy of How to Work Wonders with Words. This 
remarkable little book will show you how to develop 
the priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’ of effective speech 
that has brought success, social position, power 
and wealth to so falar a It will open your eyes to 


N a new realization 
Ow eS of what life holds 
yy in store for 
ent 
Free y 
just sending the 
coupon. 


men who master 
the secrets of Effec- 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 9184 Chicago, Ill. 


tive Speech. See 
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for yourself! There 
is no obligation. 
You can obtain 
your copy free by 





North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9184 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, 
my copy of your inspiring booklet How to Work 
Wonders with Words and full information re- 
garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 
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The entrances from both Monroe and : j Stepping from the elevator into the spacious 
lonia Avenues have spacious marble ee mezzanine lobby one turns to the right and 
lobbies leading into the main e ascends a short flight of wide steps into the 

, shown above. ; e Florentine Room, shown above. 


THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 


An International Institution 


An Ethical Institution Devoted Exclusively to the Treatment of All 
Rectal Diseases—EXCEPT CANCER. Here More Than 27,000 Patients 
Have Been Permanently Freed of Their Troubles—Without Surgery 


If constipation, or similar ailments, has developed Let us send you the names and addresses of men and 
into such serious diseases as hemorrhoids, fistula, women, near you, who vouch from personal experi- 
fissure, ulcers, etc., which your physician has been ence for the wonderful results obtained from The 
unable to relieve... senanainily ...and if oper- Burleson Treatment. Meet, telephone or write these 
ations too have been unsuccessful—then by all people. They will tell you that this treatment suc- 
means investigate at once what The ceeds where ev erything else failed to do 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Diseases so... and that it gives permanent relief. 
has done in over 27,000 cases. Uponcompletion of the treatment, and 

For 25 years it has succeeded where being pronounced freed of your troubles 
everything else failed. It has succeeded by our medical staff, you are given a 
in scores of cases pronounced “‘hopeless”’, written guarantee for your life-time 
It is guaranteed to free you forever from against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
your disease, or no charge is made for hospital confinement, you enjoy the free- 
the treatment. Furthermore, you need dom, relaxation, sports and pursuits of 
not pay one cent until you, personally, a person on vacation . . . plus all the 
are satisfied that the treatment has been comforts, conveniences and facilities of 
successful in your own Case. ae a modern hotel. Inv estigate! 


Send for FREE Booklet 


This booklet gives you facts that you want to 
know about the Burleson Treatment; shows 
photographs of rooms, ac commodations and 
facilities provided for our guests, together 
with » fle “too a letters from men and women 
who suffere rom the identic al disease that 
you do. Booklet is FREE. Mail coupon today. 
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THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 
Dept.A-126 Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Please send without charge copy of your booklet 
giving full particulars about ‘“The Burleson Treatment”’ 
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COME TO MILWAUKEE 
Coa Oe 
ILWAUKEE, Gateway to Vacation 
Land. Here is the Rainbow’s end, 
where Nature smiles most bounteously, 
where tall pines sigh soothingly, waters 
murmur, where there is peace, health, 
satisfaction. 








After the convention, spend a week or 
a month somewhere in the Wisconsin 
lake country. Walk, ride, swim, play, or 
loaf. Forty miles or four hundred miles 
from Milwaukee you will find ample 
opportunity to indulge in any kind of 
vacation the heart desires. The Outings 
Committee at the convention will help 
you select the right spot, or you can secure 
all the information needed in advance. 








Vacations in the country are essential 
in the rush of modern life. You will be 
thrilled with the beauty of Wisconsin. 





Milwaukee, the Gateway to Vacation 
Land, offers many reasons why vacation 
and convention should be combined. 
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Human Development as Industry’s Real ‘Task 


‘It Isn’t Enough to Produce Steel in a Mill’”’ 


By C. E. KNOEPPEL 





Knoeppel Industrial Counsel, Cleveland, Ohio; Chairman, Manufacturing Section, Waste Committee, 


ae to give you a key-note or text, in the form of 
give y J 


a statement by David Grayson, in his book “Adventures in 


Understanding,” in which he says — 


“It isn’t enough to produce steel in a mill.” 

The pen of man has never reduced to writing, a more 
sublime concept of industry than that implied by this 
simple phrase of Grayson’s. He says to us in effect, “Yes, 
let’s produce steel in a mill, for we need steel in this mod- 
ern world of ours, for buildings and ships and other things, 


and that’s what a steel mill is for. 
But, let’s produce something much 
greater than steel; let’s produce men, 
because without men, we could produce 
no steel in any mill.” 

If we are to develop the human in 
industry, because he is more important 
than the things he makes, it is obvious 
that our first study must be of man 
himself. In other words, what is man ? 

From the standpoint of the chemical 
ingredients in him, man is worth, on 
the foot, 67c per 100 lbs. 

Dr. H. Wilson Carr, of King’s Col- 
lege, London, says: 

“Life is not a quality of the stuff we 
call protoplasm, for protoplasm may 
be dead, and dead protoplasm, though 
inert, is chemically identical with live 
protoplasm. What makes it live; why, 
when it lives, it obeys an impulse to 
function in non-uniform ways, we do 
not know.” 

Dr. Alexis Carrel tells us: 


The Society of Industrial Engineers 


“We are still entirely ignorant of the properties of the 
nerve cells, the nature of nervous energy and the sig- 


nificance of telepathic phenomena. No one suspects the 
manner in which memory, intelligence, courage, judgment 








and the imagination are connected with the brain cells.” 
And Dr. Charles Mayo, of Rochester, Minnesota, adds 
this testimony: 
“We are still at sea about man’s soul, although surgeons 
have explored every nook and corner of the body and 


know to the last detail, its composi- 
tions and functions; like a small boy 
with a watch, we have taken man’s 
form apart, and put it together again, 
but as yet are hazy about the force 
that makes it run.” 

Prof. Eddington, of Cambridge, 
England, says to us: 

“If the most solid man were com- 
pressed in all his atoms, so that all 
the vacant spaces were taken away, this 
compressed man would have so little 
solidity left that a magnifying glass 
would be required to see him.” 

Prescott Lecky, member of the De- 
partment of Psychology, Columbia 
University, has this to contribute: 

“Recently I read _ two ~ significant 
newspaper dispatches. One told of the 
discovery of a skull with a record- 
breaking brain cavity; the other of a 
scientific study of a brain far below 
natural size. Who, do you suppose, 
had possessed the great brain? A su- 





174 


perstitious, ignorant savage, living in 
the heart of Africa! And the little sub- 
normal brain has been the storehouse 
of the great writer, Anatole France!” 
about this? 


What do theorists say 

Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, President of 
the American Museum 
of Natural History, 
gives us something to 
think about in this 
statement: 

‘The ape-man 
theory should be ban- 
ished from our specula- 


tions and from our 
literature, not on sen- 
timental grounds, but 


on purely scientific 





grounds. 
“Of all the 
prehensible things in 


incom- 
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What is there about Paul R. Heyl, 
of the U.S. Department of Standards, 
that enabled him to weigh the earth 
without scales, and tell us that its 
weight in tons is 6 plus 21 ciphers? 

What enabled Mi- 
chelson to calculate 
that light travels at the 
rate of 186,000 miles 
per second; and Ein- 
stein to determine the 
extent of the universe 
170,000 ,000, 000 
or in 


24 ci- 


as 
“light-years,” 
miles, one plus 
phers ? 

What is there about 
a man that enables him 
to measure, with great 
accuracy, the millionth 
part of an inch; and 
another to predict that 








the universe, man 

stands in the front rank, and of all the 
incomprehensible things in man _ the 
supreme difficulty centers in the human 
brain, intelligence, memory, aspira- 
tons, power of discovery, research and 
the conquest of obstacles.” 

A prominent pathologist writes me 
that science does not know what hap- 
pens at the moment of death; that 
there has been much speculation and 
investigation about it, without any con- 
In other words, it 
is known that we possess what is called 
life, but what lite is, where it comes 
from, and where it goes, neither phys- 
ics, chemistry, anatomy, psychology, 
medicine nor surgery, can answer. 

I believe we can say with St. Paul, 
“. . . Henceforth know we man 
atter the flesh.’ 

Let us, therefore, devote a few mo- 
ments to a study of the results or effects 


clusions whatever. 


no 


ot man’s work, as a basis for tracing 
them back through to their causes. 


| RECENTLY stood on the bridge 
ot a great merchant ship, 600 feet in 
length, the last word in modern ship- 
building. The course had been decided 
upon, and an automatic steering device 
accordance therewith. Regard- 
less of wind or wave, that giant ship 
maintained a straight course, much 
straighter, in fact, than when hand 
steering was resorted to. The mechan- 


set in 


ism was the “gyro-compass.” With 
the “gyro-stabilizer,” a Japanese 


cruiser of 16,000 tons, in a heavy sea, 
rolled only two degrees each way, 
whereas without it, the ship listed 
twenty degrees each way. Elmer A. 
Sperry is the inventor of both these 
mechanisms. 

What is there about this man, whose 
name happens to be Sperry, instead of 
Brown or Jones or Smith, that enables 
him to tame wind and wave, and to 
control ships in a storm as if they were 
in calm weather? 


there will be 9000 
earthquakes in the world this year? 
In each case, the answer is the same. 


Thinking Starts Things 


Raaumur spent his life “thinking” 
about wasps, and today we have a great 
pulp-paper industry, without which our 
modern newspapers would be impos- 
sible. Faraday had an “idea”; he 
“thought” out a way to induce a cur- 
rent of electricity through a wire, by 
rotating a copper coil between the ends 
of a magnet; with the result that, to- 
day, we have a great industry worth 
twenty-five billion dollars. In 1839, a 
man named Goodyear “thought” out 
a way to vulcanize rubber, thus paving 
the way for our great rubber tire in- 
dustry, without which our automobiles 
and trucks would be slow moving ma- 
chines. Newton “thought” about the 
falling apple, and he gave us the law 
of gravitation. Watt gave us the steam 
engine because he “thought” about the 
lifting tea-kettle top. It was the ‘‘think- 
ing’ of Christopher Columbus that 
discovered America. 

The thinking of one 
man helps the thinking 
of another. To illus- 


trate. In 1866, Hiram 
Everest “thought” 
about the residue left 
after distilling kero- 
sene oil from crude 


petroleum, and he 
found that it had rich 
lubricating qualities, 
out of which came the 
first mineral lubricant. 
In 1877 or 11 years 
after, George B. Sel- 
don looked upon his 
first mechanically pro- 
pelled wagon, but he was forced to 
give up the idea of a machine for road 
work, because the animal or vegetable 
lubricants failed in internal combus- 
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tion engines. The answer to his prob- 
lem came when he was able to get the 
mineral lubricant that a prominent oil 
company had put on the market, as a 
result of the thinking of Everest. 

George Westinghouse was forced to 
give up his idea of air brakes for trains, 
until by accident, through subscribing 
to a magazine he learned of the use 
of compressed air in rock drills. 

All that man has ever accomplished 
has resulted from and through his 
thinking. <A brick, pencil, loaf of 
bread, piano, box of candy, ship, auto- 
mobile, and so on through the entire 
category of -what we call products, 
can be resolved back into that which 
really makes them — that mental proc- 
ess called thinking. 


Idea More Valuable Than Labor of Men 


Harrington Emerson tells us that a 
single idea may have greater value 
than the labor of all men, animals and 
engines tor a century. 

John Wanamaker once said: 

“It is not extraordinary circum- 
stances, nor rich friends, nor large 
capital that create golden opportunities 
of life. It is the something in the per- 
son that thinks and gets an idea.” 

Can we say that ideas are self-in- 
duced? In other words, does man cre- 
ate his own thinking? Does he plan it 
all out and sit down and deliberately 
and consciously say, “Now I will think 
this thought, then I will think that 
thought, and finally, I will think this 
other thought”? Two of our greatest 
thinkers, Edison and Ford, say “no” 
to this question. Edison has said that 
a really new thing, like a new idea or 
beautiful melody, is pulled out of 
space, a fact which is inexplicable, and 
that the key to successful method 
comes unsolicited, right out of the air. 

Henry Ford writes as follows: 

“As with a properly tuned antenna, 
thoughts seem to come to the one at- 
tuned to receive them. — Call this uni- 
versal source of ideas 
anything you wish, the 
fact remains that the 
thoughts are all around 
us ready for accept- 
ance. They come from 
outside of us, from a 
source that we may 
not know, but they are 
nevertheless available 
when we put ourselves 
in the mental attitude 
to receive them.” 

Supporting evidence 
of these statements is 
given in Dr. Conklin’s 
book, “Heredity and 
Environment,’ in 
which he says that “all that man now 
is he has become to be without conscious 
human guidance.” 

The forces of and possibilities in 
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electricity existed before man, who 
thought out ways and means to harness 
it. Mathematical relationships pre- 
ceded man, for all he did was to think 
out symbols and rules to express the 
relationships. Color and tone are not 
the inventions of man, he has only 
reproduced them. Wireless and radio 
were always discoverable. What will 
be discovered in the next 100 years, is 
discoverable now. 

We seem, then, to have part of our 
answer to the question — what is man? 
We find that he is characterized by 
thinking; he deals in ideas and 
thoughts, which come to him from some 
outside source, thereby making him a 
“mental clearing house,” a human re- 
ceiving set which an outside agency is 
using to serve the race and help it 
progress. 

Having isolated one characteristic 
of man — his thinking which dis- 
tinguishes him as the highest manifes- 
tation of life, let us go a step further 
in an effort to ascertain if there are 
other phases of man, that are pertinent 
to our consideration of human develop- 
ment. 





Man Is Characterized by Feeling 

On the faculty of Johns Hopkins is 
a man who, for 25 years, has special- 
ized in X-ray work. He is taming these 
rays, but at a terrific cost to himself. 
Insidious burns are slowly eating his 
body away. They have taken seven of 
his fingers and one of his thumbs, as 
well as the glands in his right shoulder 
and arm. He has had over 70 opera- 
tions of skin-grafting performed on 
him. Yet he plans to stay in the fight 
until he wins or the rays win. He 
shows his utter contempt for the effect 
on him physically, by writing whimsi- 
cal jingles and rhymes. His name is 


Dr. Frederick J. Baetjer. 


Ar the Battle of Champagne dur- 
ing the late war, a young lieutenant, 
Guy Envin, 20 years of age, was hit 
by a bursting shell, and received more 
than 30 wounds, resulting in the loss 
of the sight of both eyes, and the per- 
foration of both ear-drums. Ten years 
pass and we see this “part” of a man 
an authority on international law. He 
won the Harvard Scholarship in 1921, 
studied four years and lectured two 
years. He found time to write two 
books — “Master of Destiny” and 
“The Depths of the Shadows,” also 
several pamphlets on the Latin and 
Greek languages. He received the de- 
grees AB., LL.B., LL.D., and M.A. 
He specializes in international law, 
without eyes and with ear-drums per- 
forated. 

On the streets of Smyrna, during the 
Armenian atrocities in 1922, a young 
woman and her brother were hotly 
pursued by a Turkish soldier. They 
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were cornered in an angle of a wall 
and the brother was killed before her 
eyes. She dodged down an alley, 
jumped a wall, and escaped. Being a 
nurse, she was forced by the Turkish 
authorities to work in a military hos- 
pital. Later on, this same Turkish sol- 
dier was brought to this hospital, se- 
riously ill. Recognition was mutual. 
What an opportunity the sister had 
to make the soldier pay for the death 
of her brother, for all that was neces- 
sary was a little inattention and the 
soldier would die. Did she let him die? 
No, for despite the temptation to let 
the rule “an eye for an eye” sway her, 
she nursed him as carefully as any 
other patient in the ward, and brought 
him back to health. 

Imagine a man rotting away in a 
Paris garret, blind in one eye, with the 
other so weak that he could use it only 





. by holding up the lid with his fingers, 


with lips paralyzed, having an open 
wound in his back, getting but four 
hours of sleep nightly, changing his 
position in bed by grasping and ‘pull- 
ing on ropes hung over it, and, in 
addition to all of this, biraased by 
money worries. This man was Heine, 
who wrote some of the world’s best 
poetry. 

Thomas Kane is a ferry deckhand 
in New York. He has saved 86 lives 
by giving 42 quarts of his blood at 
different times, and although he could 
have received from $50 to $100 per 
transfusion, most of his blood giving 
was for the poor without charge, for 
Kane said he felt it his duty to aid 
humanity whenever possible. 

A dog is thrown in the water off 
the James Slip pier in the East River, 
New York. It comes up choking and 
in distress. A man Jumps in after the 
dog, but is taken with cramps. Watch- 
ers save the dog, but the man goes 
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under and is drowned. The man is 
John “Tinker” Walsh, a_ notorious 
hold-up man who has served time. 

An international banker fails in busi- 
ness, owing to the depreciation of for- 
eign money. A brother-banker sends 
for him, and after talking with him 
for a few moments, invites the failure 
to another office in the building. He 
goes into what he supposes is another 
man’s office, but to his astonishment is 
told to sit down at the desk, on which 
is a blank check made out to his order, 
and carrying the signature of the 
brother-banker. 

These cases are most eloquent exam- 
ples of giving, of real service to the 
race, of doing the things which do not 
have to be done, of such a degree of 
self-expression as literally reveals mo- 
ments of heaven on earth. 

As we pause and mentally review 
them, we see that we have isolated 
another characteristic of man, one 
which can be called an emotional qual- 
ity, which can be described by the word 
“feeling.” As thinking is a quality of 
the mind, so feeling is a quality of the 
heart. 

Man is thinking and feeling, or the 
mind and the heart within him, through 
which man, as life, expresses hinneelé: 
He is intelligence influenced, for bet- 
ter or worse, by emotions, bearing out 
the Scriptural statement from Proverbs 





23:7 — ‘““—as he thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 
What Is the Source of Thinking and 


Feeling? 

Were it not for the laws of gravita- 
tion, the centrifugal force of uncon- 
trolled momentum would tear the 
worlds apart. Were it not for the laws 
of momentum, gravitation would pull 
the heavenly bodies into one blazing 
heap. Were it not for the provision of 
a frictionless substance through which 
these worlds travel at such terrific 
speeds, they would slow down and stop 
in time, like any machine that is not 
supplied with lubricants. We are also 
finding that, instead of the universe 
being made up of disintegrating ma- 
terials, it is constantly rebuilding itself, 
as if it were designed to run forever. 

Can you conceive of a finite intelli- 
gence designing and putting in motion 
such a remarkable balance of momen- 
tum and gravitation, in bodies of such 
tremendous magnitudes and _ speeds, 
and then controlling them without any 
friction or disintegration ? 

As I ponder the wonders of the uni- 
verse; consider the marvelous discov- 
eries and works of man; realize that 
man at his best cannot duplicate the 
coloring of the pansy and the sunset; 
study why something varies as the 
square of this and the cube of that; 
appreciate that a man cannot make a 
machine that can think and feel; and, 


(Turn to page 217) 











The Gold Standard 


In the Light of Post-War Developments 


By EDWIN WALTER KEMMERER, Ph. D., L. L. D. 


Professor of Finance and Economics, Princeton University; 


Financial Adviser to Chinese Nationalist Government 


HE first phase in the process of 
post-war monetary reconstruction was 
the return of the important commer- 
cial nations of the world to the gold 
standard, The passage of the new 
monetary law in France, which went 
into effect last June, marked the prac- 
tical completion of this important 
phase. Since January, 1923, no less 
than thirty countries have taken meas- 
ures to re-establish a fixed relationship 
between their currencies and_ gold. 
Some of these, e.g., France, Great 
Britain and Norway, have made the 
notes of the banks of issue once more 
redeemable in gold; others, including 
Italy, Greece, Chile and Colombia, 
have adopted forms of the gold ex- 
change standard, which give the cen- 
tral bank the option of redeeming its 
notes in gold or in drafts upon gold 
standard countries; still others, whose 
notes remain inconvertible, are under 
legal obligation to maintain them at 
a parity with gold. 

An important feature of these meas- 
ures for re-establishment of the gold 
standard has been the widespread re- 
moval of the restrictions upon the 
international movement of gold, al- 
though such restrictions still exist in 
some countries. 

These measures, as taken by the 
various countries, have resulted in sta- 
bilizing the foreign exchanges and in 
establishing a closer relationship be- 
tween the movements of commodity 
prices in the different countries. All 
of this has been highly beneficial to 
international trade, which has suffered 
in the years the war from the 
uncertainties of prices as expressed in 
the various currencies. 


since 


Purchasing Power of Gold Not Stable 


This general return to the gold 
standard has been a beneficial move- 
ment because, for present-day condi- 
tions, the gold standard is probably 
the best monetary standard that the 


world has yet devised, and I believe 
that nations which are not yet on a 
gold standard ought to make prepara- 
tions to get there as soon as possible. 
It is a long step ahead of any fidu- 
ciary money standard with which the 
world up to this time has had any 





experience ; and yet it is far from per- 
fect, for the value of gold itself—or, 
in other words, the purchasing power 
of gold—is not stable. The gyrations 
in the value of the gold dollar since 
the end of the last century have been 
fully as violent as during any equal 
period in the history of our country. 
Between 1900 and the beginning of 
the World War, the purchasing power 
of the dollar fell 18 per cent. From 
1914 to 1920, it fell 57 per cent, so 
that a bond bought at the beginning of 
that period had lost more than half of 
its value (or purchasing power) by the 
end of the six years. From the middle 
of 1920 to September 1928, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar rose 56 per 
cent. It is to this unsteady monetary 








World finance, reparations, interna- 
tional debts and the international 
supply and demand for gold, present 
a very complex problem which has a 
direct connection with the price we pay 
for every commodity. The stabiliza- 
tion of money which will result in the 
stabilization in prices, depends in large 
measure in the international establish- 
ment of a gold basis. 

Most countries have now accepted 
the gold standard. Probably no other 
indwwidual has done more to dig out the 
facts of this complex problem and to 
help establish this gold standard than 
Doctor Kemmerer. For a number of 
years he has been adviser to many 
governments, including the Philippine 
Government, Egypt, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, South America, Colombia, South 
Africa, Chile and Poland, and just 
recently has been made adviser to the 
Nationalist Government in China. He 
has been a professor of economics and 
finance at. Purdue, Cornell, and since 
1912 at Princeton. For a number of 
years he has been lecturing and writing 
on the subject of money values, prices, 
deflation, Federal Reserve System, etc. 

Every one is interested in why we 
pay more for things now than we did 
formerly and every one will be inter- 
ested in knowing what will be the de- 
termining factors for what we will pay 
in the future. This illuminating 
article points out those factors. 
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and economic 


unit that our financial 
systems are tied. 

Fluctuations in our most important 
unit of measurement have always been 
an evil since the institution of money 
was developed; but in the days when 
economic processes were simple, when 
economic operations were short and 
in the main, carried on in the house- 
hold, and when credit transactions were 
almost negligible, monetary instabil- 
ity was of much less serious conse- 
quence than it is today. The more 
specialized and long drawn out our 
economic processes become, and the 
more we resort to the machinery of 
credit, the more serious in its economic, 
moral and political consequences is 
the evil of instability. When individ- 
uals within the nation are tied together 
by innumerable contracts which 
promises to pay a given number of 
dollars at future dates, say three 
months, six months, or several years 
hence, then the changing value of the 
dollar divides the nation into two great 
classes, with opposing interests, to wit: 
a class that consists of persons who on 
net balance are debtors and who would 
therefore profit by a depreciating dol- 
lar and lose by an appreciating one and 
a class that consists of persons who on 
net balance are creditors and who 
would therefore profit by an appreciat- 
ing dollar and lose by a depreciating 
one. 

The Unstable Dollar Has Caused Fluctu- 
ation of 40 Billion Dollars Within 5 
Years 

Dr. Willford I. King recently esti- 
mated that in the United States alone, 
within a period of five years, the un- 
stable dollar thus blindly robbed some 
and enriched others to the extent of 
something like forty billion dollars— 
certainly a conservative estimate when 
one considers the volume of credit in- 
struments now outstanding in this 
country. Not only are individuals 
bound together by these creditor and 
debtor relationships, but nations also, 
so that a small change in the value of 
gold may increase or decrease interna- 
tional debts by a purchasing power 
equivalent to many millions of dollars. 
If prices are allowed to go down, it 
becomes increasingly difficult for the 
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debtor nations to pay their debts, and 
if they are allowed to go up, the credi- 
tor nations complain. This obviously 
has an important bearing upon inter- 
national political relations and upon 
world peace. 

Under present conditions, currency 
instability is, thus, a gigantic engine 
of wealth redistribution that works 
night and day and works blindly. It 
seizes wealth here and gives it out 
there. It takes property from one 
class, without rhyme or reason, and 
gives it to another class; and then, in 
a short time, it takes wealth from the 
second class and gives it to a third. At 
one time, through inflation, it despoils 
the creditor. He may be an orphan 
with his inheritance invested in gilt- 
edge bonds. The rising price level 
may cheat him of a college education. 
He may be an old man whose savings 
for his old age are invested in govern- 
ment securities. The poor house or 
the charity of friends may be his only 
means of rescue. Or the injury may 
fall upon a widow living upon a fixed 
pension or a life insurance annuity, or 
it may fall upon an endowed institu- 
tion, a hospital, a college, a library, or 
a home for children or for the aged. 
All such creditors, and many others, 
suffered when the value of the dollar 
shrank over 70 per cent in its pur- 
chasing power between 1896 and 1920. 
Even today, if they have been able to 
retain their investments, their incomes 
have a purchasing power of only about 
44 per cent of what they had in 1896. 


Salaries Will Not Buy What They Did 
Formerly 

But the creditors were not the only 
ones who found this period a difficult 
one. The salaried and wage-earning 
classes found that their salaries and 
wages no longer bought the things they 
were accustomed to. Wages adjusted 
themselves but tardily, while the ad- 
justment of salaries of government 
employees, judges, school teachers, and 
technical experts, dependent on legis- 
lative action, came very slowly and is 
still incomplete. Often severe hard- 
ships resulted and savings were eaten 
up before anything like complete ad- 
justment was made. 

During this period of generally ris- 
ing prices, the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes were for the time being 
the gainers. The more violently the 
value of the dollar moved downward 
and the price level rose, the more they 
stood to gain on their transactions, for 
the dollar value of commodities and 
real estate increased while they held 
them, and it was increasingly easy for 
those people to pay their debts. 

The margin in dollars between costs 
and selling prices widened. The op- 
portunity for profits on these widening 
margins increased. Investments in 
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goods were profitable, so merchants 
and manufacturers borrowed money 
to increase such investments. They 
paid these debts in dollars which were 
less valuable than those they borrowed. 
Stockholders gained at the expense of 
bondholders. Many farmers also 
shared in the gains, for it became easier 
for them to pay off their mortgages 
and other debts as their lands and 
products increased in money value. 

With the coming of a falling price 
level and a dollar of increasing value 
the tables were turned. Merchants 
and manufacturers then found it diffi- 
cult to pay their debts. The money 
value of their products and merchan- 
dise faded while they held them. The 
mere holding of goods might and did 
thrust thousands into bankruptcy. The 
margin in dollars between costs and 
selling prices decreased and in some in- 
stances was wiped out altogether or 
even became a negative quantity. The 
farmers who had bought land during 
the period of inflation were burdened 
with mortgages on which they could 
not pay the interest, because the prices 
of farm products had so greatly de- 
clined. Creditors were paid in dollars 
of increased value and flourished to 
the extent that debts were paid. The 
bondholder gained at the expense of 
the stockholder. 

Thus, monetary instability, the 
great engine of wealth redistribution, 
brought in its train social and political 
discontent. The injured group, in each 
case, was always bitter and loud in its 
claim for legislative relief. 


Wealth Redistribution Is Subject to 
Control 


This engine of wealth redistribution, 
which, left uncontrolled, may bring all 
these disasters, is subject to control. 
The indicator, which by its movement 
gives notice that changes are taking 
place in the distribution of purchasing 
power, is the general price level. When 
it moves substantially either up or 
down, we know that certain classes are 
being favored at the expense of others. 
If, at the warning of the indicator, 
control could be exerted in such a fash- 
ion as to obviate material further 
changes exerting a progressively in- 
creasing downward pressure upon a 
price level that was rising and a pro- 
gressively increasing upward pressure 
upon a price level that was falling, 
then the disasters and injustices now 
resulting from an unstable dollar could 
be avoided. 

That is the problem of monetary 
stabilization with which the nations of 
the world are confronted today. 


Gold Monetary Units Have Been 
Reasonably Stable 


Fortunately, during the last six 
years, 


thanks largely to America’s 
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important position in the world’s credit 
market, her enormous accumulation of 
gold, and the eminently wise adminis- 
tration of her Federal Reserve System, 
working in coéperation with central 
banks of other important countries, 
gold monetary units throughout the 
world have been reasonably stable in 
value. This gives us a clue to one 
means of control. The central banks 
can, through their “open market opera- 
tions” and changes in their rediscount 
rates, exert considerable control over 
this engine of distribution, particularly 
over its minor operations. We are 
still, however, in a period of experi- 
mentation in control by central banks, 
and it is doubtful if they could accom- 
plish much against strong long-run 
forces working for instability in the 
value of money, like, for example, 
great changes in gold production. 

The favorable conditions which 
made it possible for the Federal Re- 
serve System to bring about a certain 
degree of world stability in purchasing 
power are disappearing with the return 
of a free gold market and with the con- 
sequent exportation of gold from this 
country to build up the gold reserves 
in those nations which are returning to 
a gold standard. Moreover, America 
cannot and should not in the future 
carry such large percentages of gold 
reserves for the benefit of the world at 
large as she has been carrying in recent 
years; both the expense and the re- 
sponsibility involved are too great for 
one country. 


Problem Is International 


The problem is an international one 
and the responsibility should be borne 
jointly by the central banks in the 
money markets of the world. The fre- 
quent conferences of the governors of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, the Reichsbank and other cen- 
tral banks which we have seen men- 
tioned in the press in recent years are 
hopeful signs. International confer- 
ences dealing with this subject, like the 
Genoa Conference of 1922, are likely 
to occur more frequently in the future 
than in the past because of the exist- 
ence of the League of Nations. 


The Genoa Conference was one of 
special importance. It recommended 
that, once the foreign exchanges had 
been stabilized on a gold basis, mone- 
tary policy should endeavor to regu- 
late credit, “not only with a view to 
maintaining the currencies at par with 
one another but also with a view to 
preventing undue fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of gold.” 

With the return of the nations of the 
world to a gold basis, this question has 
again arisen in the League of Nations. 
Last May the Economic Consultative 
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Conference adopted a resolution stress- 
ing the danger of undue fluctuations 
in the purchasing power of gold, be- 
cause of their effects upon industry, 
agriculture and employment, and rec- 
ommending to the Financial and Eco- 
nomic Organization of the League that 
they give attention to this problem. 
This latter organization has agreed to 
undertake an inquiry into what the 
League may do to assist in its solution. 
Thus the attention of the world is be- 
ing focused upon the question of the 
means of stabilizing the gold standard. 


Two Aspects: Supply and Demand of 
Gold 

There are two aspects to the prob- 
lem; one has to do with the supply of 
gold and the other with the demand for 
gold. If the supply of gold fails to 
keep pace with the demand for gold the 
world will suffer from the evils attend- 
ant upon deflation and falling prices; 
while, if the supply should outstrip the 
demand, the world would suffer from 
the evils of inflation and rising prices. 
Both are capable of control. 

The world’s supply of monetary 
gold may be increased by the mining 
of gold and by regulating the flow 
of gold into the arts. There are few, 
if any, great industries in modern life 
that are “affected with such a great 
public interest” as is the production of 
gold, yet it is carried on in a purely 
laissez faire way without international 
or even national control in the public 
interest, 

The world’s future production of 
gold is a great uncertainty. Whether 
it will increase more or less rapidly 
than the world demand for gold is 
highly debatable; and, if our present 
gold standard is continued without ren- 
dering it adaptable to a changing 
supply of gold, the question is a highly 
important one, for upon its answer will 
largely depend the welfare of literally 
hundreds of millions of people. 

At present the annual production of 
gold is still less than it was before the 


war, although it has increased sub- 
stantially since 1922, and there are 
hopetul signs of continued increase. 


The cost of production in the best 
mines is lower than before the war. 
The gold production on the Rand in 
the Transvaal has been increasing. 
New gold-producing areas are contin- 
ually being discovered and it does not 
seem at all improbable that new meth- 
ods may come into use in the future 
that will materially reduce the costs 
of production and bring into use lower 
grade ores than are today being 
worked, and of such ores there are 
enormous quantities available. As for 
the arts, roughly speaking, something 
like a half of the world’s gold produc- 
tion normally flows into non-monetary 
uses. 
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One can imagine few things that are 
“affected with a greater international 
public interest” than the value of gold 
for monetary purposes, and, on the 
other hand, one can imagine few things 
that are “affected with less imterna- 
tional public interest” than the prin- 
cipal uses for gold in the arts. Prob- 
ably the flow of gold into these uses 
could be materially restricted by taxes 
and other governmental measures, if 
need be, thus leaving to monetary uses 
a larger proportion of the total annual 
production than that now obtained un- 
der conditions of competition with in- 
dustrial uses. If the purchasing 
power of the gold unit is not to be left 
to the gyrations resulting from the 
changes in an uncontrolled production, 
attention must also be given to the 
problem of controlling the demand for 
gold. We need to learn how to econo- 
mize gold when we have too little, so 
as to prevent the evils resulting from 
deflation ; and we need to have protec- 
tion against a too abundant supply of 
gold, if we are going to escape evils 
attendant upon inflation. 

The establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System made possible economy 
in the use of gold by mobilizing the 
reserves for most of the large banks of 


the country in the Federal Reserve 
banks; but, with the flow of gold to 


this country anc the resulting large 
gold supply here, it became necessary 

















Mr. Gold Bar has been hopping around from one 
level to another. 
en a standard level. 
at Geneva, 

tlements, 


The problem is to keep him 
The Super-bank, discussed 
in connection with Reparations set- 
may be the stabilizing agency. 
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for. the Federal Reserve System to ex- 
periment in “sterilizing” a portion of 
this gold so that it would not give rise 
to dangerous inflation. To this end, 
the open market operations and dis- 
count policies have been in part di- 
rected during the past eight years. 

In recent years various measures 
have been proposed and attempted 
looking toward the economizing of 
gold, while, on the other hand, the re- 
turn to the gold standard by a large 
part of the world has had the effect of 
increasing the demand for gold. A 
considerable number of the countries 
in returning to the gold basis have 
adopted the gold- éxchange standard, 
which is now used in more countries 
than before the war; and in some of 
them, at least, it is not looked upon as 
a half-way measure. Its use is likely 

be continued and extended. The 
use of this form of the gold standard 
decreases the demand for gold by mak- 
ing the currencies redeemable in drafts 
on foreign: banks instead of in gold 
and by reducing or avoiding entirely 
the circulation of gold coin. Other 
economies in the use of gold have been 
made possiblt by the use of the gold 
bullion standard, as in England, undet 
which ‘notes are redeéiable. only in gold 
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bars of high values. This, likewise, 
discourages the circulation of gold 


coin, although it makes gold available 
for export. The adoption of Anglo- 
Saxon methods of deposit banking, 
with increased use of checks, and the 
tendency of the world to increase the 
rate of turnover of money and of de- 
posits, both make for a lessened de- 


mand for gold. 


Immediate Problem Is to Economize in 
Supply of Gold 

The immediate problem then _be- 
comes to a large extent one of so econ- 
omizing the available supply of gold 
that there will always be an ample 
margin above the needs of business, 
and, by means of central banking 
policies, of so controlling the use of 
this gold, as a basis for notes and de- 
posit currency, that neither inflation 
nor deflation can ensue. 

An important contribution to the 
solution of this problem is to be found 
in the pioneer work which the Federal 
Reserve banks have done in the direc- 
tion of stabilizing the commodity price 
levels in this country and abroad. 
They have laid the basis for future ac- 
tion both as regards internal policies 
of central banks and codperative action 
among the banks of different countries. 
With the world aroused to a need for 
the stabilization of the value of gold 
and with the beginnings already made, 
we may look forward with the hope of 


seeing an ultimate solution of the 
problem. 
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Have you ever listened to the myriad sounds that foretell the awakening of another day, and seen the sun dispel the night mists and 
reveal the enchanted views which are found in Wisconsin’s lake country? 


The Gateway to Vacation Land 


The Rainbow’s End, Where Nature Smiles, Tall Pines Sigh, Waters Murmur, 
and There Is Peace, Health, Satisfaction 


AVE you ever pushed the bow of 
a canoe through the evening mist as it 
settled down over a clear watered, pine 
bordered Wisconsin lake ? 

Have you ever approached such a 
lake in the early morning, listened to 
the myriad sounds that foretell an 
awakening of another day and seen the 
sun dispel the night mists and reveal 
the enchanted views which seemingly 
can only be found in Wisconsin’s lake 
country ? 

Have you ever trod a forest path, 
thickly carpeted with pine needles, and 
seen a wild deer or perhaps a doe with 
a long-legged, spotted fawn, bound a 
few steps toward you, then with star- 
tled whisk of white flag leap into the 
woods ? 

Have you heard the drum of the cock 
partridge, the maniacal shriek of the 
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loon, have you ever watched a porcu- 
pine lumber along a roadside, felt the 
crashing strike of the muskie, the slam 
of the small mouthed black bass, the 
pull of the Great Northern pike, the 
drag of the lake trout or the twitch of 
the perch ? 

Have you slept on balsam stuffed 
pillows, breathed the scented air of the 
health-giving forests, picked the wild 
red raspberries and .the blueberries 
that abound in the lake region ? 

If you have experienced these joys 
and pleasures you have known Wis- 
consin and have returned year after 
year to rest and re-create and add to the 
zest of life. Wisconsin has all of 
these experiences and more to offer the 
visitors to the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of Kiwanis International in 
Milwaukee, June 23 to 27. 
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Wisconsin is known to all as Vaca- 
tion Land. Milwaukee is rightly termed 
the Gateway to Vacation Land. Roads 
radiate in every direction from Mil- 
waukee, taking the tourist comfortably 
to that region where Nature smiles and 
where recreation is available to all who 
wish to avail themselves of its pos- 
sibilities. 

Some wise physician announced re- 
cently that his experience with those 
persons in business and professional 
life who lead busy existences justified 
his assertion that a man can properly 
do twelve months’ work in eleven 
months but that no man can long and 
successfully do twelve months’ work 
in twelve months. Vacations are es- 
sential said the physician, to modern 
life and business. 

There are several very real reasons 
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for vacations in Wisconsin. In the 
first place the lakes are there, thou- 
sands of them. The lakes are 
clean with no sewage or fac- 
tory contamination. There 
are rivers, large and small, 
always clear and cold. 
In the lakes and rivers 
are fish and con- 
stant, intelligent 
re-stocking guar- 
antees that these 
lakes and rivers 
will always remain 
filled with fish. 
Lakes are so nu- 
merous that wide 
varieties of fishing 
are available. One 
may, if he desires, fish 
several lakes in a day 
with each lake particularly 
adapted to a different variety 
of fish. 
Wisconsin’s Conservation Commis- 
sion has worked diligently to place the 
state much to the forefront in the mat- 
ter of conservation of wild life and 
wild places, to make its woods and 
waters attractive to visitors. Just re- 
cently the Woodruff State Fishery has 
announced that muskie propagation is 
an accomplished fact. Not very long 
ago the life history of the muskie, that 
finny tiger of northern lakes, was an 
entire mystery. Now the Woodruff 
hatchery has distributed fighting 
youngsters of this battling family to 
various lakes and Wisconsin is assured 
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a perpetual supply of muskies. 
Continuing to mention fish it should 
be recalled that the Great Northern 
pike reaches his fightingest best in 
Northern Wisconsin. Growing to pow- 
erful size he is pretty nearly an equal 
to the muskie and very much more 
plentiful. The wall-eyed pike, gamey 

















Sample of one of the thousands of cottage resorts 
in Wisconsin. This is at Lake Marimika. 


and plentiful, and incidentally one of 
the best of the large fish in so far as 
food is concerned, is an important resi- 
dent of Wisconsin’s lakes and rivers. 
The small mouthed black bass, gamest 
of all small fresh water fishes fights 
savagely in Wisconsin’s cold waters. 
His brother, the big mouth, functions 
more furiously in the cold waters than 
he ordinarily does in the more southern 
section of the country. For pan fish 
there are crappie and perch, rock bass 
and calico bass. No one need be fish- 
less in Wisconsin’s Vacation Land. 
Fish laws of Wisconsin are sane and 
sensible—and are enforced. Non-resi- 
dent fishing licenses are very reason- 
ably priced and readily obtainable. 
Another particularly strong argu- 
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ment for a Wisconsin vacation is the 
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state highway system. It has been 
said that it is harder to get lost 
in Wisconsin than to find 
your way in many other 
places. For years Wis- 
consin’s gravel high- 
ways have been fa- 
mous, not only for 
the scenic country 
through which they 
wind but for the 
divisional mainte- 
nance, the excellent 
system of marking 
and the number. 
Concrete highways 
are criss-crossed by 
gravel roads of excel- 
lent construction. 
A new road is promised 
the tourists of Wisconsin’s 
great north wood’ for this sum- 
mer. This is an east and west high- 
way in the northern extremity of Vilas 
County extending from Forest Lake, 
near the village of Land o’ Lakes, west 
across the county to connect with Fed- 
eral Trunk Highway 51. An improved 
road was recently built through a mag- 
nificent virgin forest encircling Forest 
Lake and the new County Trunk B 
will extend over this road and west- 
ward. Ten miles of the new road were 
cut through the timber last year. The 
completion of this road opens up many 
miles of lake and forest country which 
has been practically untouched and ac- 
cessible only over old logging roads. 
For those who do not drive their 
cars to Milwaukee the railroad systems 
tap every vacation point and trans- 
portation to lakes and rivers beyond 
the railroads is readily available. 
Wisconsin resort owners are famed 
for hospitable treatment of visitors, 
moderate charges and an abundance of 











Have you ever fished when the evening mists settled over a clear-watered, pine-bordered Wisconsin lake? 
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value for money spent. They 
figure the visitors will be 
back again and again. 

It should be remembered 
that former President Calvin 
Coolidge chose Wisconsin for 


his 1928 vacation place. The 
country where he hibernated 


is accessible to Milwaukee 
Convention visitors and the 
Brule River fishing waters 
are awaiting those who desire 
to enjoy them. 

Forty miles or four 
hundred miles from 
Milwaukee will be 
found lakes and rivers 
and the Outings Com- 
mittee of the General 
Convention Committee 
will maintain an effi- 
ciently equipped booth 
at Central Information 
Headquarters where the 
visitor may receive con- 
scientious advice as to 
recreation spots. The 
preferences of any indi- 
vidual will most cer- 
tainly be found. 

In an issue of The 
Wisconsin Land of 
Lakes Magazine 
devoted largely to de- 
scription of the Sum- 
mer White House country and of 
welcome to then President Coolidge 
appeared an article by Dr. J. A. 
Holmes of Appleton entitled “Wiscon- 
sin, the Rainbow’s End.” In this ar- 
ticle he fittingly pays tribute to 
Wisconsin as follows: 





blue.” 
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A bit of out-of-doors. 
Soldiers’ Home. 


Photos Courtesy Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
Top: “The land of promise, where limpid lakes mirror skies of wondrous 
A section of McKinley 
Beach on Lake Michigan within a few blocks of the downtown district. 
Part of Milwaukee Lagoon at National 
382 acres of lawn and woodland. 


Recreation in Milwaukee itself. 


The reservation has 


“Wisconsin! It is a magic word in 


the minds of sportsmen throughout the 
country! The land of promise; the 
rainbow’s end, where limpid lakes mir- 
ror skies of wondrous blue; where Na- 
ture smiles, and beautiful wood dryads 
beckon all who will to follow; where 
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feathered creatures abound, 
and fish leap and play ; where 
the murmur of waters from 
myriad springs intone sym- 
phonies more wonderful than 
those conceived by the minds 
of men; and where every 
weary pilgrim who yields to 
the seduction of Nature’s 
charms finds only comfort, 
peace and satisfaction. 

“Wisconsin—more in the 
minds of those who have been 
thrilled by her beauty 
than any other thing. 
Thousands of people 
outside our own state 
who have motored our 
wondrous highways, 
fished our lakes and 
streams, hunted our 
chicken, partridge and 
deer return to their far- 
away homes only to 
dream through the long 
winters of the days 
when spring will once 
more smile and Nature 
beckon them for an- 
other journey into the 
great ‘Playground of 
the North.’ ” 

And late June, right 
after the convention is 
the time to start a vaca- 
tion in Wisconsin. The north woods 
are at their best. Pike fishing begins 
June | and black bass and other game 
fish after June 15. 

Milwaukee offers more than the ordi- 
nary list of reasons why vacation and 
convention should be combined. 








The Milwaukee Auditorium 


Most Adequate in the United States 


HEN the delegates to the 
thirteenth annual convention meet in 


Milwaukee, June 23-27, they will 
gather in session in an auditorium 


which is regarded as one of the most 
unique and at the same time most ade- 
quate in the United States. 

Incidentally, the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium has been the scene of many 
memorable events in recent American 
history. 

No more dramatic incident has oc- 
curred in American politics than the 
heroic speech of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt following his attempted as- 
A crowd of 10,000 was 
awaiting the speaker in the main 
arena on that night of October 14, 1912. 
Two blocks away Col. Roosevelt and 
his party were entering their automo- 
rang out and the 


Sassination. 


bile when a_ shot 
candidate collapsed. Bleeding profuse- 
ly from a wound in his chest, Roose- 
velt. nevertheless insisted on 

keeping his 
Amid tremendous 


appointment. 


( h eers h e 
mounted the 


rostrum and 


began his 
spe e ¢ h as 


Skeleton View of 

the Milwaukee Au- 

diterium, showing 

main arena, «smaller halls, 
seating arrangements, lobbies, 
entrances and offices. Here 
are eight halls of varying sizes under 

ene roof. The complete service plan, 

famous throughout the country, originated by 
Joseph C. Grieb, manager, is being introduced 
in other auditoriums. This auditorium is entirely 

self-supporting. 
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though nothing had happened. Reach- 
ing a climax in his address, he sud- 
denly tore open his coat, revealing his 
white shirt saturated with blood, and 
told of the attempt on his life. 

“It takes more than that to kill a 
Bull Moose” he cried. 

The assassin, John Schrank, was 
captured, and is still confined in the 
Winnebago asylum for the insane. 

President Woodrow Wilson spoke in 
this same hall on January 31, 1916, 
when the building was filled to capac- 
ity, with a crowd estimated at 40,000 
outside seeking a glimpse of the great 


man. 
President Taft also spoke here on 

October 27, 1911. The chairs 

occupied by Presidents 


Wil- 


Roosevelt, 
son and 
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Has Complete Convention Service Plan 


Taft have been carefully preserved in 
an auditorium collection which includes 
the chair occupied by the late Cardinal 
Gibbons as well as those by other celeb- 
rities on visits to the building. 

Every great star of the operatic and 
concert world during the last two dec- 
ades has appeared at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium. Here Caruso thrilled 
thousands, setting an example of huge 
crowds equalled later by Galli-Curci, 
Schumann-Heink, McCormack and, 
most recently of all, the youthful 
Marian Talley. 

Although the panorama of notable 
men and events has surrounded it with 
a distinguished tradition, the Mil- 

waukee Auditorium is in a 


practical sense a new 
building. Found- 


Joseph C. Grieb 
Manager of the Milwaukee Auditorium 


ed in 1909 by a joint financing plan 

between the municipality and an asso- 

ciation of private citizens, it has under- 

gone a constant process of rehabilitation 
(Turn to page 208) 
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Alexander Hamilton 


An Appreciation of His Life and Services 


E ARE all more or less fa- 
miliar with the lives and accomplish- 
ments of Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln and Grant, and it is well that this 
is so. I believe it would be to our 
advantage as well as_to the best inter- 
est of future generations, if the lives 
of all our great men were more care- 
fully studied at the present time and 
their work for our common country 
more generally appreciated. 

We have all heard of Alexander 
Hamilton, but I fear that few realize 
the value of his services rendered in 
the very beginning and formulative 
period of our country to this present 
day and age. 

H. G. Wells has recently defined a 
successful life as follows: ‘Wealth, 
notoriety, place and power are no 
measure of success whatsoever. The 
only true measure of success is the 
ratio of what we might have done and 
what we might have been on the one 
hand and the things we have done and 
what we have made of ourselves on the 
other.” 

Now from this standpoint I think 
we may class Hamilton’s life as a suc- 
cess and I am sure there are compara- 
tively few lives when measured by this 
formula that may be so classed. 

Hamilton’s statesmanship has been 
the model and goal of many of our 
noted leaders from his day to the pres- 
ent. It would be impossible in a paper 
which must be as brief as this one to 
do more than merely touch upon the 
most outstanding of his many impor- 
tant activities. 

The subject may be divided into 
four heads: first: his boyhood and 
youth ; second: his part in the Ameri- 
can Revolution; third: his statesman- 
ship as exemplified by his work for 
our Constitution and its subsequent 
adoption; the establishment of the 
Treasury Department and the financial 
policy of our country; fourth: duel 
and death. 

There are many other important 
achievements in his life but I believe 
these to be the most outstanding. 


I. Boyhood and Youth 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
was born January 11, 1757, on the 
Island of Nevis, one of the small is- 


lands of the West Indies. He was 
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born a British subject in the tropics. 
His father was Scotch and his mother 
of French Huguenot descent. 

There has been much written and 
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Alexander Hamilton 


much controversy regarding his birth, 
it being claimed by some and with ap- 
parent good reason that he was of 
illegitimate parentage. Be that as it 
may he cértainly was not responsible. 
His mind and character seemed to par- 
take of the luxuriant tropical country 
in which he was born and at a very 
early age he exhibited ability beyond 
that of most mature men. At the age 
of twelve years with only a very mea- 
ger education, gained almost entirely 
by his own efforts, he was placed in 
what was considered at that time a 
large mercantile establishment. From 
all accounts obtainable he was prac- 
tically placed in sole charge of the 
business. To illustrate the extraordi- 
nary precocity of his mind and its un- 
usual bent for one of his age, I will 
quote from a letter he wrote to his 
friend Edward Stevens while he was 
employed as a clerk and supposedly be- 








R. MERRELL, now a practicing 

physician and member of the 
staff of the Garfield Park Hospital in 
Chicago, is a direct descendant of some 
of those early English pioneers who 
settled Massachusetts and took part in 
those early historic struggles. 
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tween twelve and thirteen years of age. 
He says, “I contemn the groveling 
condition of a clerk or the like to which 
my fortune condemns me and would 
risk my life, though not my character, 
to exalt my status. I am confident that 
youth excludes me from any hope of 
immediate preferment nor do I desire 
it but I mean to prepare the way for 
posterity.’ Language and aspirations 
of this character one would hardly 
look for in a youth of his age. 

He used his spare time while em- 
ployed in this mercantile establish- 
ment to good advantage; we are told 
that he read and wrote much. Pope 
and Plutarch were his favorite authors. 
Among other literary efforts was one 
which attracted more than passing no- 
tice. This was an account of a severe 
hurricane which raged with great fury 
and devastating results in the West 
Indies. His account of this catas- 
trophe was published and attracted so 
much attention that those interested in 
the boy decided that he had talents 
which deserved better opportunity. Ac- 
cordingly, funds were provided and in 
October, 1772, at the age of fifteen 
years, he arrived in Boston. From 
there he was sent to New York and due 
to a letter which he carried from a 
Presbyterian clergyman, Dr. Knox of 
Nevis, who had been one of his ear- 
liest friends, he found in New York 
good and wise advisers. Acting upon 
their suggestions he entered a grammar 
school at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 
Here he pursued his studies with great 
zeal for one year. He also wrote much 
both of prose and poetry during this 
time. 

At the end of the year he was ready 
for college. Princeton was considered 
but owing to the fact that he proposed 
to go through the course as rapidly as 
he found himself capable of doing 
without regard to classes and the rules 
of Princeton would not admit of this, 
he decided on Kings College, now 
Columbia of New York City. Here 
with the aid of a private tutor he made 
rapid progress in the university course. 

His writings now were more on the 
subjects of finance, government and 
politics. 

We are told that it became his cus- 
tom to walk in the shade of the trees 
on a certain street in New York City 
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and regardless of the passers-by would 
talk eagerly and earnestly to himself. 
In stature he was small and slight with 
a dark skin and deep-set eyes. He was 
a mere boy at this time in appearance, 
called by many the 
young West Indian, 
and there were those 
who even then proph- 
esied an illustrious 
career for him. While 
Hamilton was thus en- 
gaged, great events 
were rapidly taking 
place about him and a 
revolution was swiftly 
approaching its crisis. 


Il. His Part in the 


Revolution 

In the Spring of 1774 
he made a visit to Bos- 
ton. Here was the hot- 
bed of resistance to England and he 
found a very different atmosphere from 
that he was accustomed to in New York 
City where the Tories or those who 
favored England were in the majority. 
He himself says that before this visit 
to Boston he held strong prejudice 
toward the ministerial or English side, 
but that he became convinced by the 
superior force of the arguments in 
favor of the colonial cause. This ex- 
planation throws much light on _ his 
character. He was naturally a great 
lover of law and order with great re- 
pect for established government. 
Revolution did not of itself appeal to 
him but after listening to the arguments 
and reasoning of the colonists he be- 
came convinced that they were right 
and he soon made his decision as to 
which side of the controversy he should 
choose. 

The world was before him. The 
English Government in America 
offered little to him. Revolution, war 
and a new government might bring 
almost anything to one of his ambition 
and ability. He chose rightly and he 
chose wisely. 

As before stated the government of 
the colony of New York was at this 
time in the control of the Tories who 
were the loyal supporters of the Eng- 
lish king. The assembly of the colony 
was ministerial, narrow-minded and 
controlled by the English crown. The 
patriot leaders were holding public 
gatherings and addressing the people 
with the idea of creating such a sen- 
timent as would cause the assembly 
to take a different view of the situation 
or at least result in the election of 
others who would more nearly rep- 
resent the real sentiment of the ma- 
jority of the people. A great gathering 
of this kind was held July 6, 1774, in 
the Fields, now the City Hall Park 
and Hamilton was present as a lis- 
tener. He was more impressed with 





what was left unsaid than with the 
oratory of the speakers and feeling 
that he would be able to say to the 
people what they needed to hear, made 
his way to the platform and uninvited 
stood before the rather 
surprised gathering. 

Hamilton was not 
eloquent as was Patrick 
Henry in his day or as 
was William Jennings 
Bryan in our time, but 
he had the eloquence of 
sound reason and clear 
logic and spoke as Lin- 
coln did so that any 
person of ordinary in- 
telligence could under- 
standhim. This was his 
first public speech and 
his hearers were deeply 
impressed by the sound- 
ness of his definite, sin- 
cere and well thought out arguments. 

At this period in our history it was 
customary to endeavor to influence 
public opinion by pamphlets or essays 
which were printed and circulated 
among the people. 

During the fall of 1774 several 
tracts or pamphlets of this nature 
written by some of the ablest of the 
Tory sympathizers appeared and were 
answered in a similar manner by Ham- 
ilton. These efforts showed marked 
ability and through them he gained 
a wide and immediate reputaticn. 

Just a few lines quoted from these 
pamphlets will suffice to show Hamil- 
ton’s direct style. He said, “All men 
have one common origin. They par- 
ticipate in one common nature and 
consequently have one common right. 
No reason can be advanced why one 
man should exercise any power or 
prominence over his fellow creatures 
unless they have voluntarily vested 
him with it. Since these Americans 
have not by any act of theirs im- 
powered the British Parliament to 
make laws for them, it 
follows they can have 
no just authority to do 
so. The Parliament 
claims the right to tax 
us in all cases whatso- 
ever. Its late acts are 
in virtue of that claim. 
How ridiculous it is 
then to affirm that we 
are quarreling for the 
trifling sum of three 
pence a pound on the 
price of tea when it is 
evidently the principle 
against which we con- 
tend.” 
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human nature by the hand of Divinity 
itself.” This makes us think of a recent 
utterance of Ex-President Coolidge in 
which he says, “Man does not make 
laws. He merely discovers them. God 
has made the laws long ago.” The bat- 
tles of Bunker Hill and Lexington 
about Boston had taken place in the 
spring and summer of 1775 and New 
York was at last forced into the Con- 
gress. A Company of artillery was 
ordered to be formed by the New York 
Convention and Hamilton applied for 
the command. His examination proved 
his capability which was at first 
doubted owing to his youth and he was 
given the command of this first com- 
pany of New York artillery. He spent 
every dollar of his own money that 
he could raise on its equipment and 
drilled his company unceasingly until 
its skill and discipline attracted the 
attention of Major General Nathaniel 
Green, the officer of the Revolution 
next in ability to Washington. General 
Green introduced Hamilton to Wash- 
ington and it is said Hamilton never 
forgot the kindness of the Quaker gen- 
eral. Captain Hamilton soon had an 
opportunity to prove the worth of his 
battery of artillery, as during the re- 
treat of the American forces from 
Long Island under General Putnam, 
Hamilton’s outfit covered the rear with 
a sagacity and courage which received 
the praise of Washington. With his 
company he also covered the retreat 
up the Hudson and was one of the 
foremost at Trenton and Princeton. 
By this time there remained only 
twenty-five men in the company. 

Soon after this Washington ap- 
pointed him on his staff with the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel. This was be- 
fore he was 21 years of age. He 
proved to be an invaluable aid to 
Washington, seemingly acting in the 
capacity of private secretary. Some 
of the admirers of Hamilton would 
give him full credit for the important 
papers issued from 
headquarters but as 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
points out in his work 
on the life of Hamil- 
ton, it was Washington 
who uttered the mo- 
mentous yes or no, 
and Hamilton merely 
clothed the decision 
with polished and fit- 
ting words. 

Probably the most 
important duty which 
came to Hamilton while 
acting as aid to Wash- 
ington was his mission 





Again he said, “The 
sacred rights of mankind are not to be 
rummaged for amongyold parchments 
or musty records. They are written as 
with a sunbeam in the whole volume of 


to General Gates to 
seek reinforcements for Washington 

from Gates. 
Washington’s army had 
(Turn to page 212) 
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of Newspapers in the United States 


Public Opinion is Gauged by the Newspapers 


IVIC progress and newspaper en- 
terprise go hand in hand. Where there 
is a live community there will be found 
an enterprising newspaper. And such 
a newspaper, ever on the alert, is 
prompt to recognize the quickly re- 
sponsive community spirit. The news- 
paper is in reality a mirror reflecting 
the conditions of the community, state 
or nation as no other agency has ever 
done. 

More than ever before in history the 
world is becoming a real democracy in 
which the people have an actual in- 
fluence in guiding public affairs. But 
unless they are accurately and cor- 
rectly informed on news ideas regard- 
ing these subjects, their judgment must 
be faulty. Today, public opinion is 
gauged almost entirely from the news- 
paper. 

Connecting Kiwanis Aims with the 

Public 

Kiwanis aims and ideals include: 
An aggressive program of enduring 
service for under-privileged children, 
emphasizing personal efforts of Ki- 
wanians in behalf of individuals; to 
promote an intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship through a bet- 
ter understanding of public problems 
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and fundamentals of government; to 
promote as the guiding principles in 
business and professional life, accept- 
ance of the ideals expressed in the 
statement of Kiwanis Business Stand- 
ards; to continue our effort to obtain 
a better understanding between the 
farmer and the city man; to enlist the 
interest of all Kiwanis clubs in provid- 
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ing vocational guidance and placement 
for young men and women through 
Kiwanis members offering advice in 
their respective classifications. 

What will it profit a club if it prac- 
tice these ideals but fail to keep the 
public informed of its activities? The 
newspaper is the medium through 
which the nation and community is 
best reached. The columns of the paper 
are the one means that the public must 
rely on for such information. 

Early Suppression of News 

In this country, a free press is liter- 
ally what the name implies, and the 
government makes no attempt to say 
what shall or shall not be printed. 
This is a striking contrast to the events 
that led to the suppression of Amer- 
ica’s first newspaper—Public Occur- 
rences—Both Foreign and Domestic, 
published in Boston, September 25, 
1690—238 years ago. 

Richard Pierce, the editor, undertook 
to publish the names of all of the liars 
in the colony of Boston. Knowing that 
the many false rumors circulated in 
the colony were constantly doing a 
great deal of harm, he endeavored to 
secure a list of the persons starting 
such stories that he might expose them 
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in the succeeding issues of his paper. 
The alleged liars and scandal-mongers, 
evidently being in the majority, were 
able to bring pressure enough to bear 
on the authorities so that they had the 
further issuing of the paper banned, 
thus stopping the publication of this 
first American newspaper. 


The First One in 1690 

In America the newspaper industry 
flourished from a very early date. Fol- 
lowing closely the publication of the 
first newspaper in Boston in 1690 came 
the Boston News-Letter, which made 
its appearance April 24, 1704. This 
publication was printed on a half sheet 
of pot paper about 7 by 12 inches, us- 
ing small pica type. The entire con- 
tents of the paper consisted of several 
extracts from the London Flying Post 
which had to do with William, the 
Pretender, and the Queen’s speech to 
Parliament on that subject. There 
were also a few short items of local 
news and four paragraphs of marine 
news from New York, Philadelphia, 
and New London, Connecticut. This 
paper carried only one advertisement, 
that of the publisher. The News-Let- 
ter made its appearance just eighty- 
two years after the appearance of the 
first English newspaper in London and 
ninety-nine years after the first news- 
paper in France. 

John Campbell, the publisher of the 
Boston News-Letter, had the journal- 
istic field entirely to himself, according 
to the Americana Encyclopedia, but 
in the latter part of 1719 another news- 
paper, The Gazette, was started in 
Boston. In 1721 the New England 
Courant, a paper established by James 
Franklin, made its appearance. In the 
meantime, there appeared in Philadel- 
phia the first newspaper published out- 
side of New England. It was called 
the American Weekly Mercury and its 
first number was issued by Andrew 
Bradford, December 22, 1719. 


Oldest in Point of Continuous Service 


Tue Maryland Gazette, the oldest 
newspaper in point of continuous serv- 
ice in the United States, published its 
first issue September 19, 1727, at An- 
napolis. The editor and publisher, Wil- 
liam Parks, was energetic and progres- 
sive and used the most adequate means 
of communication in securing the latest 
news. He had foreign correspondents 
in London, Madrid, Prague, Paris, 
China, Moscow, Hamburg, Stockholm, 
The Hague and other cities, who sent 
weekly dispatches by sailing vessels 
which, at that time, were several 
months in crossing the ocean. 

New York's first newspaper was the 
New York Gazette which made its ap- 
pearance in October, 1725. By 1740 
the number of newspapers in the Eng- 
lish colonies in America had increased 


to twelve. Three of these papers had 
been established in Pennsylvania, one 
being printed in the German language ; 
one in New York; one in Maryland; 
one in Virginia ; one in South Carolina, 
and the remaining five in Boston. 


Development Has Been Rapid 

The development of American jour- 
nalism from 1775 to the present has 
been very rapid as the following figures 
will indicate. There were 37 publica- 
tions being issued in this country in 
1775. By 1800 the number had in- 
creased to 150. Fifty years later there 
were 2,526—254 dailies and 1,902 
weeklies, while the others were semi- 
weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies. 
There are now 20,636 publications 
being printed in the United States. Of 
these 2,272 are dailies, 11,152 weeklies, 
and 552 Sunday papers. The others 
are divided between  semi-weeklies, 
monthlies and quarterlies. 

Among the oldest newspapers in the 
United States still being published are 
the Annapolis, Maryland, Gazette, 
published in 1727; the Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, Gazette, 1756; the 
Newport, Rhode Island, Mercury, 
1758; the Windsor, Vermont, Journal, 
1763; the Hartford, Connecticut, Cour- 
ant, 1764; the New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, Journal Courier, 1766; the 
Philadelphia, Pa., North American, 
1771; the Baltimore American, 1773; 
Alexandria, Virginia, Gazette, 1784; 
Augusta, Georgia, Chronicle, 1785; 
and the Hudson, New York, Gazette, 
1785. 

Many Important Changes 

In the 200 years elapsed time since 
the first of these newspapers was pub- 
lished, many important improvements 
have come about in the acquisition and 
dissemination of news, and in the me- 
chanical operation of making up and 
printing newspapers. Until 1819 when 
the “Savannah,” the first steamship to 
cross the Atlantic, made the trip in 26 
days, Old World news did not reach 
this country until two months or longer 
after it occurred, due to the slow meth- 
ods of transporting communications. 
This ship left the port of Savannah, 
Georgia, May 24. In 1838, the “Great 
Western,” the pioneer in regular steam- 
ship service across the Atlantic, re- 
duced the time from England to 
America to sixteen days with the result 
that communication between the Old 
and New Worlds was greatly speeded 
up. The “Great Western” left Bristol 
April 8 and reached New York on the 
23. 

In America the communities repre- 
senting the thirteen colonies were first 
dependent on the delivery of messages 
by chance travelers or couriers sent 
from place to place by the authorities. 
An efficient mail system has always 
been essential to the newspapers, so un- 
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til the government postal system was 
established by the General Court of 
Massachusetts in 1639, mail had little 
or no circulation outside of their im- 
mediate community. In Virginia each 
planter was required to deliver dis- 
patches as they arrived to the next 
plantation and so on, but at that time 
there were no papers. In 1672 the gov- 
ernment of New York established a 
monthly mail system to Boston. This 
practice was followed in the other col- 
onies. Benjamin Franklin was identi- 
fied with the early history of the 
colonial post-office and in 1737 he was 
appointed postmaster in Philadelphia. 
In 1753 the delivery of letters by penny 
post was begun. In 1755 the Colonies 
combined to establish their own post- 
office and paid the necessary salaries. 
The Continental Congress appointed 
a committee to devise a postal system 
which went into effect, July 26, 1775. 
Benjamin Franklin was unanimously 
appointed Postmaster General. 


Telegraph and Telephone Speed Up 
News 


Tue first quick means of transmit- 
ting communications electrically came 
with the invention of the telegraph in 
1844. Samuel F. B. Morse sent the 
first message, “What hath God 
wrought?” trom Washington, D. C., 
to Baltimore, Maryland, May 24, 1844. 
This system of communication was 
used extensively and was the sole 
means of securing national news events 
for several decades. In 1858 Europe 
and America were connected by the 
first Atlantic cable. This service was 
inaugurated by messages sent by Presi- 
dent James Buchanan and Queen 
Victoria, August 5. There were fre- 
quent interruptions to the service, but 
the cable rendered a valiant service 
and greatly improved the transmission 
of foreign communications. After sev- 
eral serious and lengthy interruptions 
it was replaced by a newer and perma- 
nent cable in 1866. 

In 1876, with the invention of the 
telephone and its subsequent develop- 
ment of central offices and the network 
of long distance lines connecting com- 
munities well established, it was easier 
to secure interviews and personal facts 
which helped to make the newspaper 
more efficient and accurate. The first 
words were heard over the telephone 
March 10, 1876, when Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell talked to Thomas A. Watson 
in Boston. 

Further developments in telephone 
and telegraph communication, and the 
establishment of the radio across the 
Atlantic in 1901, brought into play 
improved facilities that resulted in the 
further speeding up of~news matter. 
While the first signals were sent across 
the Atlantic during 1901, the first offi- 

(Turn to page 200) 
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AM sitting before my typewriter with my hands 

my lap, playing with the spoon before taking my 

medicine. I have to write something to fill this page, 
and meander mentally before getting at the job. 

In front of me hangs a calendar on which is portrayed 
a woodland scene. It reminds me of a walk I took twenty 
years ago. I got off a suburban car and walked half a 
mile to a presale of lots in a new real estate development. 
I was to be “let in on the ground floor” ahead of the big 
sales promotion by the company. 

As I strolled along the road I came to a stile which 
invited me to cross the fence. From it led a path which 
wandered alongside a brook. The brook went across an 
abandoned fallow field and wound round the end of a hill 
where it seemed to enter a deep and silent wood. 

It was a most intriguing path! On one side the brook 
gurgled joyously; in the bushes along its edge red-winged 
blackbirds sang their “chickereeeee!” Butterflies floated 
lazily among the flowers. The woods it entered showed 
deep purple shadows in the shady recesses. The darkened 
aisle between the trees lured to mystery. 

But I was to make a few hundred dollars on the real 
estate deal, so I hurried down the hot highway, through 
the dust, in my search for dollars. I determined to come 
back another day and follow the path to the woods to 
find the spring which was the source of the brook. 

I never went back. I remember the scene as well today 
as twenty years ago. I trudged on down the dusty road 
and bought the lot. I held it for five or six years and 
sold it for less than I paid, but that has nothing to do with 
the story. 

As I sit here remembering that woodland path, regretting 
I did not follow it up, I realize that all through my life 
I have run past more things than I have caught up with. 
Most of the things which have added to my happiness are 
those I stopped to look at or play with, not those I rushed 
forward to find. 

The memory of that woodland path has tugged at my 
heart strings for twenty years. I still wonder where it 
led, what other beauties of mystery and peace were along 
its flower-bordered banks. I have never ceased to regret 
my failure to stroll along it. 

This one little woodland path is a symbol of my life; 
of the hundreds of paths I have passed by to follow the 
dollar. 

The path of Romance has opened before me. I have 
looked down its rose-lined, vine-twined way, where happi- 
ness flitted like a golden bird through its flower-decked, 
overhanging branches. But I sighed and turned away to 
the hard, dusty road which led to the sign of the dollar. 

Adventure has shown me her path, leading to distant 
lands, to high happiness, to wind-swept waters, to palm 
trees and shell-flecked beaches over which sea gulls twisted 
and tilted. When opportunity held out hands browned by 
tropical suns to lure me on, I have turned to the road 
which led to the sign of the dollar. 

Some paths have led to high, silent places where cloud- 
swept crests climbed close to God, and all the world seemed 
small and petty. 
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Other paths have led to deep shadows where altars of 
sacrifice might have been hidden by Druids, or perhaps to 
fountains playing fos fairy dancers. 

Yet other paths have led to gypsy camps and shadowy 
trails beside deep dark waters where large bass lay wait- 
ing the cast of my lure to summon them from the green 
depths to fight to the death with me. 

Some paths have led to upland fields bordered with 
shady oaks, where @ loiterer might lie and look down on 
village and farm, realizing that half the labor of life is 
wasted. 

But always I have passed by these paths to follow the 
road which led to the dollar, foolishly thinking that when 
I-had attained the dollar I could go back, and with their 
leisure, follow up all these ways which lead to happiness. 

The lot I bought the day I passed by the brook-bordered 
path proved unprofitable. The dollars I chased eluded 
me. So also have most of the dollar ambitions I cherished 
proved fruitless. But the mere failure to amass great 
wealth is the smallest part of my loss. The big loss is 
that I have run past the paths along the Dollar Road. 

In the by-paths happiness lies. Along the little side 
roads beauty clusters. Up the little brooks Romance, Ad- 
venture, Love, Laughter, Friendship, Dalliance, Peace and 
all the other Gods of the Worth While loiter to be enjoyed. 

The dollar road is hard and joyless. Too many of us 
hold our heads sternly in its direction and plod on, mistak- 
ing the Dollar Highway for the Happiness Path. 

That’s one of the reasons I like Kiwanis so well! It 
makes men pause to see something else in the world besides 
the accumulation of dollars. It teaches them to pause along 
the Dollar Road once a week at a Kiwanis luncheon, to 
mingle with other good fellows, rub elbows, break bread, 
swap jokes, turn aside from the Dollar Road. 

Learning this lesson, they are also taught that the ac- 
cumulation of dollars does not give half the joy of spend- 
ing a few on others less fortunate. Under-privileged 
children, under-opportunitied youths, all the unfortunates 
around us, through Kiwanis are made splendid opportuni- 
ties to enjoy our money by spending it. 

A Kiwanian’s education progresses to the Kiwanis pic- 
nic, the inter-club meeting, the ladies’ night and what have 
you, until he reaches that high state of learning when he 
no longer keeps his eyes fixed, his jaw grimly set, his feet 
stolidly tramping the Dollar Road. 

He turns aside into the pleasant paths which lead up 
the brooks, down the dells, across the hillsides of life. He 
learns the lesson that the time for taking happiness is when 
it is before us, not when we have accumulated rheumatism 
and bonds, arteriosclerosis and stocks, artificial teeth and 
money ! 

The tug of that path by my brook still pulls at my 
heart strings. I will always wonder what was just around 
the end of the hill where the brook strayed its laughing, 
tinkling way. I would not fail now to go venturing up it, 
should I see it. 

But it is gone—we never find the path again, once we 
pass it by. The time to walk the Path of Happiness is 
NOW! 











Modern Treatment of Child Delinquency 


Service Clubs are Meeting Modern Social Needs 


N arriving at the court one morn- 
ing, I found a father waiting, highly 
overwrought and much disturbed. His 
boy had been stealing from his mother. 
He was a man of good position and like 
most fathers, loved his son dearly and 
feared for his boy’s good name, and 

than he could bear. 
told me his story, he 
I saw a shy, sensi- 


this was more 
After he had 

brought the boy in. 
tive, twelve-year-old boy, slightly un- 
dersized, but in the collegiate institute, 
and so, mentally beyond his years. I 
said, “Father you talked to me alone, 
now leave me with your boy” (fair 
play). The little fellow, somewhat re- 
lieved when I caught hold of his hand, 
admitted it all. “Where do you get 
your lunch, my boy?” I asked. “I take 
it with me to the school, sir.” “Is there 
a cafeteria at school?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Do the boys treat?” “Yes, sir.” “Do 
they treat you, and you like to treat in 
“Yes, sir, that’s why 
I took the money. I never spent the 


turn and can’t ?” 


money for anything else, sir.’ 
A boy ad- 


vanced in ability, but feeling a sense 


Here was the trouble. 


of inferiority in not being able to treat 
back. He, too, valued his own reputa- 
tion but thought it safer in the hands 
of parents than in those of his fellows. 
When I called the father in and told 
him the boy's story, he immediately 
saw the difficulty and soon we had the 
boy on a budget. The boy's comment 
was interesting. “Daddy, that is al- 
most too much for you to do” and then 
placed his hand on his dad’s shoulder. 

The above story is not an isolated 
case. Many parents today are seeking 
help. They find the problem acute and 
difficult. They need some one to look 
in understandingly from the outside 
and many welcome such 
But why are we in such need today? 
Is child life deteriorating? Is home 
life weakening, or has the modern time 
with its new complex condition so 
changed society that parents are faced 
with new conditions presenting new 
problems. 


assistance. 


A survey of the present in compari- 
son with past generations may be help- 
tul. A few decades ago, life was found 
more or less in strata; the laborer, the 
artisan, the merchant and the profes- 
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sional man. Each had its own code of 
requirements, its traditions, conventions 
and these in turn were founded in the 
main on the Ten Commandments. And 
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while the strata were not water-tight 
compartments, still each was guided by 
its own code, which in turn had been 
passed down from father to son and 
was almost racial. The father’s own 
experience as a boy was a distinct aid 
in rearing his family. The slight 
change in society from decade to decade 
only necessitated slight changes in the 
tamily code. 

Now the strata do not obtain. The 
experience of the past does not fully 
meet the modern need and today the 
parent faces a new age. The commer- 
cializing of many inventions has re- 
lated them to our daily needs so we 
find ourselves living in a day of un- 

EFORE assuming the duties of 

Judge of the Juvenile Court in 
the City of Toronto, Judge Mott had 
twenty years’ experience as school 
teacher both in city and rural schools. 
His insight into all problems of child- 
hood and adolescence has brought him 
before the attention of the Ontario gov- 
ernment. 
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related opportunities. Life is speeded 
up. The motor car has not only in- 
creased our rate of transportation but 
has affected our every thought. The 
moving picture asks a child to absorb 
in a few minutes the stimuli of a story 
that the parents used to have a week 
to absorb when he read the same story 
from a book. The daily press, the 
radio, the economic changes, all in turn, 
have speeded up and increased the com- 
plexity of a modern day. 

The child and parent are both con- 
scious of the new day and the child is 
likely to adjust himself more readily 
then the parent. If the parent seeks by 
force to compel the child to follow the 
old traditions, to worship at the same 
old shrine, to do the many things in the 
old way, he is causing an ever-widening 
break between father and son and this 
is what he wishes to avoid. Hence the 
home problem. 

But nature loves her own and ever 
seeks to protect and adjust. Thus there 
has come into our social life a new 
consciousness to meet in part the new 
age. It is the service club, groups of 
business and professional men, keen 
and alert to meet the social need and es- 
pecially the boy problem. These clubs 
have become a mighty force in the com- 
munity. They give leadership in the 
new appreciation of childhood and are 
challenging the home and society to 
consider its new value and to function 
in meeting its needs, 

Among the clubs, Kiwanis takes its 
place as a constructive factor. Such 
activities as giving leadership to gangs 
of boys, thereby offering valued and 
necessary outlets to bubbling energy, 
“pushmobile” contests and other sim- 
ilar activities appealing to the construc- 
tive urge or native instinct, are of 
much value in character building. Yet 
these clubs play a much more important 
part. The special interest taken by 
them in the boy life of the community 
reacts on the home and society ; it chal- 
lenges them to a keener appreciation of 
the child and its needs. The home thus 
displays a more intelligent interest in 
its contact with the child and society 
seeks to offer him new opportunities 
to develop in keeping with the modern 

(Turn to page 210) 
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The Choice of a Life Work 


A Momentous Hour in a Man’s 


By EDWIN D. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


Career—Helping One to Make His Choice 


First Presbyterian Church; Member, Committee on Vocational Guidance and Placement, 


Fon a number of years I have been 
reading with avidity and_ delight 
articles published in THE Kiwanis 
MacaziNneé dealing with the problems 
of vocational guidance and placement. 
That all of these articles were good 
goes without saying. They would 
never have found a place in the col- 
umns of such a magazine if they had 
not represented the cream of the 
world’s thought on this important sub- 
ject. 

The thoughts and suggestions in 
these articles have struck a high aver- 
age level. Most of them, indeed, have 
been rather exceptional in their breadth 
of vision and the strength of their 
grasp of the whole problem of voca- 
tional guidance. But in none have I 
seen stressed the vast importance of 
clear-eyed vision to a young person 
when the momentous hour arrives in 
which a final choice is actually made of 
a life work. Nor have I come across 
in my reading any list of questions to 
be propounded to a young person, the 
answering of which can result in noth- 
ing so mach as self-revelation. 

To many careful students of the 
causes of the failures and mental dis- 
tress in the business world it has seemed 
that these things come most often as 
the result of a square peg in a round 
hole. And it has been my conviction, in 
studying the problem of Committees 
on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment, that it is as necessary that the 
young person be caused to thoroughly 
analyze himself, as it is important that 
he understand reasonably well the re- 
quirements and rewards of the work 
to which he is about to give himself 
for life. In many instances a thor- 
ough-going and honest self- analysis 
before making the final choice of a life 
work would result i in avoiding a misfit. 

Thinking on these things, I have 
drawn up, in skeleton form, the follow- 
ing imaginary address that I would 
like to make to a group of high school 
boys and girls to help them find them- 


selves before they make the momentous. 


choice of a life work, and to help them 
anaiyze the work. And in this form I 
would like to make my little contribu- 
tion to the literature that is gradually 
being collected to help committees that 


Kiwanis Club of Marietta, Ohio 


are working faithfully at a problem 
that has been all too long neglected. 
INTRODUCTION 
| pe legge to its simplest terms the 
choice of a lifetime occupation 
may well be expressed in terms of the 
market place. What have you to sell? 
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Where will you find the best market ? 

Any discussion of a life work pre- 
supposes that each person has some dis- 
tinct contribution to make to the 
healthy life, progress and prosperity 
of society, for which contribution 

society is willing to pay a reward. So 

a young person “seeking a lite work is 
see king : a market for that which he has 
to sell. 

Holding this thought prominently 
before the mind it becomes at once evi- 
dent that before a young man goes out 
into the world’s market to sell, he must 
know what he possesses in the way of 
physical strength, mental alertness and 
honesty, and spiritual grace or disgrace 
of soul. 


I. Invoice Yourself in Black and White 

a) What kind of a body do you live 
in? Is it strong, healthy, responsive to 
your will? Has it endurance ? Or, is 
it rather frail, sluggish, non-resistant 
to diseases, easily exhausted? Your 
answers here might well indicate 
whether you should be a blacksmith or 
a jeweler. 
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b) What kind of a mind have you? 
Is it active, retentive, analytical ? Have 
you the power of continuous attention ? 
Can you make your mind stick to a 
subject? Or is your mind dull, your 
memory poor? Do you have a fickle, 
flighty mind ? Have you ever become 
deeply enough absorbed in anything to 
forget meal- time ? What was it that 
thus absorbed you, work or play? 
What kind of work? What kind of 
play? Was it solo work like fishing, 
or team-work like baseball? Answer 
these questions and get acquainted with 
yourself. 

One other question you ought to 
answer regarding your mind, and it is 
more important than any other. It is 
this: Are you intellectually honest with 
yourself ? Down deep in your heart do 
you tell yourself the truth about your 
capacities and limitations? Have you 
ever estimated your own weaknesses 
and your physical, mental and spirit- 
ual limitations? Or, are you “kidding” 
yourself along just as you are possibly 
trying to “kid” your teachers and 
friends? No permanent structure can 
be built upon a foundation of bunk 
and bluff. 

c) Also, as you write down the 
words that fill in the true picture of 
yourself, tell the honest truth about 
your temperament and disposition. 

Are you warmly affectionate? Do 
you make friends easily ? Can you keep 
them? Do you love people ? 2 Do you 
enjoy crow ds? Is it a pleasure for you 
to do team-work, or would you rather 
work alone? Do you prefer a book and 
solitude to the company of a friend? 
Do you feel easily nettled if you can- 
not have your own way? Do you hold 
grudges ? 

a) Now 
questions: 

Are you by nature a leader? Or, 
are you by. nature one who prefers to 
follow? A truthful answer to these 
questions is of prime importance, for 
some kinds of life-work are distinctive- 
ly policy building. and leadership, and 
others are just as distinctively execu- 
tive and a ‘matter of following. 
Classify yourself: would you rather 
plam or carry out? 

e) Just a few more questions about 


you should answer these 
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yourself and then we will study the 
market. Before you go into the 
world’s market to sell your wares you 
will do well to ask and answer these 
further questions : 

What matter of genuine worth has 
been of greatest interest to you? Is it 
something pertaining to art, such as 
music, sculpturing, painting, speaking ? 
Is it something connected with the cre- 
ative power of hand and brain, such as 
building machinery or a house or de- 
signing a suit of clothes? Is your in- 
terest perhaps mostly centered in the 
world of scientific discovery, such as 
chemistry or astronomy or aviation or 
hydraulic engjneering? Or, does the 
great world of scholarship with its 
books and laboratories, its newspapers 
and magazines, its colleges and uni- 
versities, its museums and professor’s 
chairs appeal to you? 

Perhaps the big world of business is 
calling you with its challenging voice. 
Maybe you would thrill with the ven- 
ture of salesmanship, of building up a 
thriving commercial enterprise. Or, 
again, maybe you are all for a life of 
strenuous action and the wide-open 
spaces. If so, some sort of engineering 
or prospecting or the oil fields might 
appeal to you. Consider carefully 
what lines of human endeavor have 
held places of major importance in 
your mind. Who among the great 
leaders of thought and action in the 
world have most appealed to you? 
What was it about their work that at- 
tracted you? Make a note of that too. 

Having thus analyzed the stuff in 
yourself, and having made sort of a 
rough inventory of your personal pos- 
sessions and your likes and dislikes, 
you now know better what goods you 
have to offer in the markets of the 
world. 


Il. Take a Look at the Market 


Now: having roughly itemized 
your possessions, estimated your 
capacities and discovered your major 
interests in life, let us turn for a good 
hard look at what the markets of the 
world offer for your wares. 

a) First of all, there is the earth it- 
self with its vast stores of virgin re- 
sources, forests, mines, quarries, clays, 
oils and gases, animal life and chemi- 
cals, water-power, tides, electric energy. 
All of these challenge the mind and 
engineering genius of man. 

6) Second, there are all of the prod- 
ucts and by-products. resulting from 
the development of virgin resources, 
metals, coals and cokes, lumber, paint 
and porcelains, gas furnaces, hydraulic 
power plants, and ten thousand other 
derivatives. 

c) In the third place, there is the 
realm of human nature. Here, of 
course, you are dealing, not with 
things, but with people, personalities, 
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thoughts, desires, passions, appetites, 
likes and dislikes and mind and heart 
hungers. This is a vast spiritual world 
of seething life clamoring for food, rai- 
ment, shelter, entertainment. Here are 
hungry stomachs to be filled and hun- 
gry minds to be fed. Here are aspira- 





tions, hopes, dreams, fears, sicknesses, 
murders and suicides. Here are great 
loves and great hatreds, towering am- 
bitions and vicious attacks upon virtue 
and truth. Here in the realm of human 
nature is the eternal carnival of every 
good and evil in the known world. 

d) What, now, are your ideals of a 
successful life? 

Do you desire above all things to 
serve mankind ? 

Do you desire above all things to 
accumulate wealth? What do you 
want to do with it? 

Do you desire above all things to 
give full expression for that which 
you feel is in you of creative genius? 

Would you like to spend your life 
in the quest of knowledge ? 

Do you recognize any 
strength to weakness ? 

Do you recognize any debt of wealth 
to poverty ? 

Do you recognize any obligation of 
the free to the oppressed ? 

Do you believe the intelligent man 
owes anything to the ignorant man? 

Do you believe in the great unity of 
the human race, or do you think that 
in life it is every man for himself? 


III. “Final Test” Questions 


HIS brings us to the questions of 
the final test. They are two: 
1. What has a life work a right to 


debt of 
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the members of all Committees on 
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to use in helping the younger genera- 
tion in their various communities. 
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ask of us? 2. What have we a right 
to ask of a life work? 

At least three things a life work has 
a right to ask of us: 

a) A life work has a right to ask of 
a man an ample preparation for its 
adequate execution. 

The other day I stepped into a ticket 
office to buy a ticket to the second sta- 
tion up the line. I asked the agent 
when I could get a train back home. 
He had to look it up in a time-table. 
Was he prepared? Should he expect 
speedy promotion ? 

b) A life work has a right to ask 
that a man shall have more than a pro- 
fessional interest in his job. For ex- 
ample, a sick man should be more to 
a physician or surgeon than “Case No. 
19.” A man ought to put the same sort 
of “zip” into his profession as he does 
into his favorite sport. And he ought 
to recognize the human element, the 
heart interest, involved. 

c) Alife work has a right to demand 
of a man that he shall not disgrace it 
by sacrificing character for cash. In 
the notorious Loeb-Leopold case At- 
torney Clarence Darrow smirched his 
profession by selling his brilliant tal- 
ents to defend two self-confessed cold- 


blooded murderers. 


2. We would name at least four 


things a man has a right to demand 
of his life work. 

a) A man has a right to demand of 
his life work an adequate living for 
himself and family, and provision for 
old age. 

6) A man has a right to demand 
that his life work shall never shunt 
him onto a siding or up a blind alley. 
It should always point to open roads 
ahead. 

c) It should afford him some oppor- 
tunity for recreation, travel, study, and 
a part in the active community life 
where he lives. 

d) It should never demand of him 
the sacrifice of his self-respect or char- 
acter in order to be granted promotion. 
Beware of “dirty politics.” 

In conclusion: Your life work 
should be so highly esteemed that you 
will never prostitute it for wl-gotten 
gain. It should be so clean and decent 
that it will not tempt you to sacrifice 
your character for success in its prose- 
cution. 


Clearing the Fog 
I do sincerely believe that a set of 


questions such as the above propounded 
to a group of young men and women 
by a Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement would help a lot to 
clear the fog from the minds of the 
young people and help them to get 
their bearings as they cast about for 
directions before starting out on the 
great adventure of life. 
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Milwaukee to Be More Famous 


ILWAUKERF’S hospitality to the Kiwanians at- 
tending the Thirteenth Annual Convention in 
that city next June will undoubtedly make the 

city more “famous” than it ever has been in the past. 

The geographical location of the convention city, within 
easy travel from the center of Kiwanis population of the 
United States and Canada, will draw, according to all 
indications, the greatest crowd of Kiwanians and their 
wives in the history of Kiwanis conventions. 

Never before have better facilities been offered by a 
city for our type of convention. The municipal auditorium 
is ideally arranged for caring for our varied meetings. Its 
many halls of different sizes will permit us to have reg- 
istration headquarters, exhibit, convention sessions and 
conferences centralized under one roof. This makes for 
ideal conditions. The hotels of Milwaukee are centrally 
located and adequate first-class hotel accommodations are 
available with 90 per cent of the rooms within six minutes’ 
walk of the auditorium. 

Hotel facilities in Milwaukee are entirely adequate to 
care for a convention as heavily attended as this one prom- 
ises to be. No persons are being assigned, or will be 
assigned, to unsatisfactory rooms in Milwaukee hotels, be- 
cause no such rooms have been contracted for. As always, 
it is best to have reservation contracts sent in early. Con- 
tracts were mailed early in February. Secretary Barbee of 
the Oklahoma City club, for the seventh year, was the first 
to forward his reservation contracts. 

The program for the convention has been developed 
to an unusual extent by the International Committee on 
Convention Program, of which William C. Alexander is 
chairman. Speakers of international importance, thorough- 
ly qualified to discuss the subjects assigned to them, have 
been definitely engaged. The popularity and importance of 
the Sunday Evening Religious Musicale has been demon- 
strated so thoroughly that arrival dates have been gradu- 
ally advanced for the convention so that this year even 
a larger proportion will be present for Sunday evening. 

The first business session of the convention will be held 
Monday morning, followed by another session in the after- 
noon, and “All Kiwanis Night” that evening. Business 
sessions will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ings, and on the afternoons of those days conferences will 
be held on the administrative policies of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional emphasizing the objectives, and for club officers. 
The Thursday morning session will be devoted to business, 
including election of officers and recommendation of the 
1930 convention city. The Kiwanis International Golf 
Tournament will be held Thursday afternoon. 

The entertainment for the ladies promises to be excep- 
tional. Mrs. John H. Moss, wife of Past International 
President Moss, is Chairman of the Ladies’ Entertainment 
Committee, and through her attendance at eleven conven- 
tions of Kiwanis International she has gained a splendid 
insight into the desires and expectations of lady visitors. 


On Monday night dances will be held at various Mil- 
waukee hotels following “All Kiwanis Night.” District 
dinners, for which arrangements are being “guade by the 
various district officers, wail be held Tuesday evening, 
following which will be the President’s Reception, to be 
held this year in the beautiful new Eagles Ballroom. The 
Wednesday night entertainment is being developed by 
members of a hard-working Milwaukee committee and 
every assurance is offered that this entertainment will be 
unique and unusual. 

Exceptional opportunities are available for recreation 
following the Milwaukee Convention. For the most part 
schools will have been dismissed and the reputation of 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan will draw 
thousands of vacationists from the ranks of Kiwanis. 
Whether the vacationist seeks his recreation a few miles or 
a few hundred miles from Milwaukee, there will be ample 
facilities offered in this section of the Middle West, which 
has become known as a vacation land without peer. 

Never before have district committees been so active in 
promoting the International Convention. Special ‘trains 
have, in many cases, been chartered by districts and those 
in charge of promoting attendance are encouraged to an 
unusual extent by the responses received. Two of the 
largest boats that ply the Great Lakes have been chartered 
and there will be interesting cruises on the lakes. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Dr. E. LeRoy Dakin, 
President of the Milwaukee club, the entire membership is 
earnestly cooperating in every way to insure the success of 
the convention. Kenneth K. Chalmers, General Chairman 
of the Milwaukee General Convention Committee, has de- 
veloped his plans and is capably supported by a splendid 
committee. Bert Zinn, Immediate Past Governor of the 
district, is his Associate Chairman of this General Conven- 
tion Committee. District Governor Harrison Wood and 
every club of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District is 
giving the utmost support to the Milwaukee club. 

The Kiwanis Convention Office, established the first of 
the year under the direction of Convention Manager Heiss, 
is already a mighty busy place in caring for hotel reser- 
vations, and in codperating with the Milwaukee committee 
in holding weekly meetings and instruction on duties. 

The Milwaukee club is waiting to greet and entertain 
the Kiwanians and their visitors June 23 to 27. The cool 
woods and sparkling waters of Wisconsin, “Land of 
Lakes,’ and Michigan’s upper peninsula invite the con- 
vention visitors to lager for a few weeks after the inspir- 
ations and pleasure of the convention are ended. 

Be one of the many to be at Milwaukee! 


lA 
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Personal Service 

The clubs which go about their under-privileged child 
work in the right way find that the actual service to chil- 
dren is but one factor in the accomplishment. 

Proper under-privileged child work is not check service. 
It is a small matter, to the average prosperous Kiwanian, 
check to a worthy cause. Community chests, 
drives for this, that or the other worthy object, have taught 
him to do this without protest and, sad to say, almost with- 
out interest. 

He makes his cash contribution from a sense of duty; 
done as most duties are, with an external smile and an 
internal protest. He feels his contributions are a penalty 
of prosperity, like income tax, and he likes them about as 
Ww ell. 

Under-privileged child work is personal service work. 
It is more difficult for the chairman of an Under-Privileged 
Child Committee to get personal than check service, yet the 
results of the accomplishment make it well worth while. 

When a Kiwanian is induced, even against his will, to 
render personal service to an under-privileged child, he 
is sold on the project from that time on. Let him drive 
one little unfortunate to a picnic or a clinic, and from 
that time forth he will be a willing chauffeur. Let him take 
a little chap in his arms from car to hospital, and as long 
as he lives he will remember those tiny arms around his 
neck, those baby fingers touching his rough cheek. 

Personal service is not only of far greater benefit to the 
child than check service, but it reacts on the man rendering 
it, adding to his happiness in life, to his interest in others 
and to a joy of living which can come in no other way. 

Only by personal service can he realize what the Great 
Teacher meant when he said “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 


to give a 
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“Our men have no titles except the descriptions of their 
he Ds. 


Her bert Hoover. 
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Liability Insurance 

Motor cars are so numerous that collisions seem almost 
unavoidable. Some are between cars driven by financially 
responsible owners who will or can be made to pay for 
the damage done by their careless driving. 

Inside or outside of court, through insurance companies, 
or because of a desire to do the right thing, such collisions 
are not the big damage problem of motordom. 

The real problem lies with the irresponsible drivers on 
our city streets and country roads. These are divided into 
two classes: commercial vehicles, delivery wagons and 
small trucks, and the pleasure car owned by a person not 
financially responsible. 

The delivery wagon driver, the small trucker or the 
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driver of a low-priced second hand car is almost invariably 
one party to a smash up. Criminal proceedings may be 
instituted against them, but this takes no account of the 
damage done to the other car. 

In many cases the car is second hand, worth only a few 
hundred dollars at best, and even then purchased on the 
easy payment plan. Under such circumstances the man 
owning the damaged car can only pocket his loss and 
choke his profanity, for he is helpless. 

Several commonwealths have taken care of this situation 
by enforced insurance which must be carried by every 
driver of a motor car; it is supplied by the state at cost 
price, 

This is for the common good. While it is often opposed 
by merchants and others who use many delivery vehicles, 
and by bonding companies who object to the state of issu- 
ing the bonds, this or some similar relief must be given the 
careful driver whose beautiful new car may at any minute 
be damaged by a careless driver, not financially responsible 
for the wreck he causes. 

This matter is worth discussion before Kiwanis clubs 
by those authorized to speak, as state required liability 
insurance or something very like it is peeping at us all 
from just around the corner. 


+g D 


The minimum permissive membership for a 
new Kiwanis club is now twenty-five. That 
nearby town you had in mind may justify a club 
of that size. 


-t De 
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The wandering tribes of Gypsy musicians which stroll 
over the continent of Europe have a simple but effective 
way of seeing that each member gets his proportionate 
share of the collection. 

When the music is over, one of their number takes up the 
collection. He carries a tambourine in one hand and must 
catch a live fly which he has to keep imprisoned in the 
other hand. When the collection is completed, he must 
open his hand and allow the fly to escape in the presence 
of his comrades. 

Would that some method could be devised to insure that 
every man who does a part to help a Kiwanis club through 
a year would receive his share of the credit for its success. 

In every organization are certain show parts, played by 
public speakers, entertainers, presidents and others whose 
work shows on the surface; these receive the plaudits for 
excellence. 

Behind these are jobs which do not show on the surface, 
but without which the club could never succeed. These are 
the men who transport artists, whose cars are ever ready 
for a distinguished guest, who help here and there in 
charity and entertainment in a way unseen by their less en- 
thusiastic fellow Kiwanians. 











Every club President and Secretary knows the names of 
half a dozen members who can always be depended on for 
any sort of work. It is their duty at least once a year to 
call these men to the attention of the club and give them 
their share of the credit. 

It is easy enough to play a show part; it takes real Ki- 
wanis spirit to do the less showy but fully as important 
work. Few of these men look for credit and their very 
modesty makes it all the more incumbent on the powers 
that be to give it to them publicly and enthusiastically. 


GD 


A woman will drive out into the country with a 
man she never saw before, but shriek at the sight 
of a mouse. Bravery is a queer thing, isn’t it? 


CD 


International Budget 


It is unfortunate that every Kiwanian on the continent 
could not hold in his hand one of the inch thick books 
which constitute the budget of expenditures of Kiwanis 
International. 

Only actual handling of the book and perusal of the 
items under a single head can give a true idea of the work 
and research necessary to its preparation. 

At each International convention your representatives 
select a group of International officers. From among them- 
selves, they select a finance committee of three, who from 
the nature of their occupations, are best fitted for this work. 

This Finance Committee, not one of whom is a salaried 
official of Kiwanis, lays out the financial policy of the 
organization, and prepares its budget six months ahead. 
This is done on the estimated income, past experience and 
the work accomplished. Many weary days and nights are 
spent in its preparation. 

It is detailed down to the smallest item of postage and 
express charges by officers in no way affected by its plans. 
Salaries of employes are fixed by the budget; work is out- 
lined by it, and every expenditure must be kept inside its 
estimates. 

The salaried employes of Kiwanis have nothing to do 
with its expenditures except to hold them within the budget 
prepared by the International officers. 


*¢ D 


We are informed that American tourists spent 
thirty million dollars in Canada last year. It 
seems the scenery is getting prettier over there of 
late. 


gD 


International Officers from Each District 

From time to time the plan is suggested of electing one 
International officer from each Kiwanis district. It seems 
to be forgotten that each district now has an International 
officer in its district governor. Every district governor is 
as much an International officer as the International presi- 
dent himself. 

If the plan suggested would mean that only the selec- 
tions of each district would be International officers, it 
would take away from the International convention the 
right to elect its own International officers. 

The present plan enables the International convention 
to elect its trustees, president and vice-presidents, while 
each district elects its own district governor who becomes 
automatically an International officer. These twenty-nine 
district governors form the majority of the International 
group at all times, as there are only seventeen other officers 
in the International group. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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The more the present system is analysed, the better it 
seems to the Kiwanis student, and the less likelihood or 
reason for any fundamental change. 


“<a D 
Men are in Kiwanis for contacts, not contracts. 
~ CD 


The Farmer Problem 


All over the continent Kiwanis clubs are working to 
help the farmer by creating a better understanding be- 
tween him and the city man. To promote understanding 
between the city man buyer and the farmer seller, each 
must be given a clearer conception of the other’s problems. 

The farmer has always felt the city man is a “slicker” 
business man. He has to some extent been exploited by 
wholesalers and commission men, but he must be made to 
understand that it is not the ultimate consumer who has 
taken advantage of him. 

Transportation problems and the middleman’s profit, 
between farmer and city man, make for low selling prices 
for the farmer and high buying prices for the consumer. 
Somewhere between these two lies the trouble. It should 
be the job of both to locate and eliminate this trouble. 

The buyer can increase his income sufficiently to meet 
high retail prices, so the burden falls on the farmer, who 
has no way to increase his selling price. 

The farmer faces a change in conditions. The farm has 
always been a family business. Only with the help of sons 
and daughters, to whom no salary is paid, can the farmer 
prosper at the present low prices. 

The ever-growing exodus of young people from farm 
to city has caused a crisis in farm finance. The daughter 
works eight hours a day as a stenographer for twenty-five 
dollars a week; she has the attraction of the bright lights 
and multiple entertainments of the city after business 
hours. 

The boy who deserts the farm enjoys the same short 
hours, a better chance of advancement, and the manifold 
entertainments of the city when his day’s work is done. 
No thinking person blames either for making the change. 

Legislation will never cure the farmer’s fundamental 
trouble because it is a problem of labor. To save the 
farmer, he must either make his home so attractive to his 
children that they will stay to help him, or raise his prices 
to meet the salaries demanded by hired hands. 

There may be a compromise between these two. If he 
pays his children a real wage, puts in modern machinery 
to reduce the number of working hours, and relieves his 
help of back-breaking tasks; if he puts in an electric light 
plant, modern plumbing and refrigeration, radios, tele- 
phones and other city conveniences, he may keep his chil- 
dren home to work with him. 

If he cannot accomplish this, then with the help of the 
city man consumer, he must solve the problem of market- 
ing his products at a price high enough to enable him to 
pay a living wage to farm hands. 

Kiwanis clubs can help with local marketing problems. 
Open market houses for farmers, rest-rooms for their 
wives, city laws which will enable them to sell their own 
products from door to door, purchase by Kiwanis members 
of fruits and vegetables from the producer which can be 
stored in quantities, and other methods suited to local 
conditions, are all helpful to the farmer. 

He is the very foundation source of our supplies; he 
must be able to make a profit on his work and investment, 
or the time will come when the exodus to the city will 
create a food famine and famine prices. 

This is not only good work in a good cause, but selfish 
work for city people who will suffer from a reduced food 
supply when more and more farmers go to the city to 
earn wages commensurate with the effort they put forth. 








Is Kiwanis Worth While? 


It Is a Collective Force Which Meets Two Main Desires 


MUNICIPAL election cam- 
paign was held in December in Lon- 
don. Absurd as it may seem one of the 
aldermanic candidates made his chief 
platform talk an attack on the service 
clubs of the city. He started off with 
singling out the Kiwanis club. The 
Public Affairs Committee of our club 
had had a little circular printed, urg- 
ing the electors to exercise their fran- 
chise. It was a pointed circular, worth 
reproducing, for the sake of other clubs. 
It appears in the center column. 

The city clerk of London is a Ki- 
wanian and he had these circulars in- 
serted in the official notices sent out to 
all electors. This aldermanic aspirant, 
without making inquiries, imagined 
that the city had had them printed for 
the Kiwanis club at the city’s expense. 
Hence the attack on Kiwanis and the 
city officials. When shown that the 
club itself printed the bulletins and the 
only cost to the city was the work of 
inserting the sheet in the official notices, 
he did not bat an eye, but only broad- 
ened his attack to include all service 
clubs. Why should these exclusive or- 
ganizations, he asked, which only ad- 
mitted to membership executive heads, 
try to advise the electors and interfere 
with civic affairs. He appealed to his 
audiences: “Can you belong to these 
clubs? Are the workingmen admitted ? 
Let us return to responsible govern- 
ment!” It was a fine lot of demagogic 
“bunk” and amongst certain audiences 
drew cheers. We need scarcely add 
that when the ballots were cast this 
particular candidate was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

All of this leads up to the question, 
why Kiwanis? Is Kiwanis worth 
while? Is Kiwanis a passing phase 
of present day life? Will it disappear 
in time, as have so many organizations 
of various kinds which have arisen in 
the past fifty years? Is Kiwanis to be 
a flash in the pan? Is it a fifth wheel 
to the coach in community life, as 
London’s aldermanic aspirant would 
have us believe, or is Kiwanis built on 
a permanent and sound basis, which 
will make for future growth of a sub- 
stantial and certain character? 


By ARTHUR R. FORD 


International Trustee, London, Ontario 


Sociability 


Kuwanis has two particular ap- 
peals to human nature. It appeals 
to the social side and to the service 
side of man. Man is a gregarious 
creature. He likes the companionship 
of his fellow beings. If he does not 
get it, if he has no opportunity of rub- 
bing shoulders with his fellow men, if 
he cannot put his feet occasionally 
under the same table, then he sinks into 
selfishness. Under present day civili- 
zation, with its high speed, its mad rush 
and its stern competition, there is more 
and more a tendency to live to oneself. 
Kiwanis takes a man out of the rut. It 
gives him an opportunity, as does no 
other organization, to meet men of all 
creeds, all political stripes, and all pro- 
fessions and businesses. In Kiwanis 
once a week he forgets the worries of 
trade and the troubles of the market. 
He becomes a youth again. He sings, 
hails his fellow member by his first 
name and plays jokes. The old com- 
radeship of college days is renewed. 





VOTE AS YOU PLEASE 
BUT VOTE! 


I Good Government be the result of 
Interest of Ratepayers; 


I The man who gives a Coat to a Hun- 
gry Man is like the Taxpayer Who 
Protests Against Taxes when pay- 
ing taxes, but Neglects to Vote at 

election time; 


IF 35 London Voters out of every 100 
only voted in December last, Have 
the 65 Any Right to Complain of 


This Year’s Tax? 


IF Two out of every Three voters in 
London do not care about their 
municipal government, is it not 


UP TO YOU TO VOTE? 


FOR THE RIGHT TO VOTE OUR 
ANCESTORS SACRIFICED 
THEIR LIVES. 


KIWANIS CLUB 
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Kiwanis is worth while for this alone. 
It is a tonic we need in these hectic 
times. 


To Be of Use 
B UT sociability alone is not a firm 


enough foundation for any organiza- 
tion to build a great superstructure. 
It is a poor man who is not anxious 
to help his fellowman as he travels 
through this world. It is a_ brief 
life at best. Life is pitifully short. 
Deep down in the heart of every 
man is a desire to be of some use 
during his life even in the most humble 
way. Individually he cannot do much ; 
collectively he can do a great deal. 
Kiwanis furnishes the opportunity. 
Thousands of men on this continent, 
who before Kiwanis, lived an ingrown, 
selfish life are today interesting them- 
selves in movements for the betterment 
of humankind, for the up-building of 
their communities and for the salvage 
of child life. Kiwanis has given them 
the inspiration and has provided the 
machinery. It has made for better 
citizenship ; it has taken us out of our- 
selves. 

The Kiwanis club is worth while 
and the citizens of London, as would 
the citizens of any progressive town or 
city, showed they believed it was by de- 
feating the aldermanic aspirant. Ki- 
wanis is building on sound founda- 
It is rearing a magnificent su- 
perstructure. As long as it stands true 
to its simple principles it will persist 
and flourish. 

That we live up to these principles 
depends not upon the International 
President, or the International Secre- 
tary, or upon the International officers 
and International organization, nor 
does it depend upon the district officers 
and organization, but it does depend 
upon the individual club and the in- 
dividual members. The responsibility 
is theirs. Kiwanis is a growing force 
locally, nationally and internationally. 
If it is to continue to be a potent factor 
for world betterment, then it is the 
duty of every member to live Kiwanis 
and every club to carry out the objec- 
tives of the organization. In this way 
Kiwanis will grow in strength, broaden 
its prestige and increase its influence. 


tions. 
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Am I My City’s Keeper? 





If Anything Can be Improved, Do You Do Anything About It? 


HIS article is not intended to be 
a scientific analysis of civic administra- 
tion but rather, it is intended to draw 
certain facts to the attention of Ki- 
wanians and others who take an in- 
terest in public affairs. 

A city represents our largest collec- 
tive investment. It should therefore be 
worthy of serious consideration—even 
if viewed only from a mercenary angle. 

May I suggest to my fellow Ki- 

wanians that the “cannot be bothered— 
far too busy with my own affairs” is 
a wrong attitude towards public busi- 
ness. 
Equal opportunity entails equal ob- 
ligations. If you feel that something 
is wrong with your town, may I ask, 
“Did you ever do anything to remedy 
the situation ?” 

All cities have their problems. 

Living and business conditions have 
changed over night. 

Old towns grew up higgledy-pig- 
gledy fashion. Nobody appeared to 
bother very much about the future, the 
result being a jumble of peculiar build- 
ings and a maze of awkward streets 
totally inadequate to meet modern con- 
ditions. Many of these older cities are 
now paying the price; demolishing 
buildings, altering thoroughfares and 
generally remodeling ; of course, a very 
costly process. 

How can these unnecessary expendi- 
tures be avoided in the new town ? 


What the Public Takes for Granted 

Let us consider briefly what the pub- 
lic demands of a modern city. 

Here are just a few of the services 
which most people take for granted— 
education, recreation, hospital, water, 
sewers, lighting, fire and police protec- 
tion, good roads and adequate trans- 
portation facilities. 

Such _ services 
have to be paid. 

Suppose then, that all these services 
could be confined to a minimum sized 
district, it follows that the cost of ad- 
ministration would be less than giving 
the same services to a much larger or 
more scattered district. 

The individual who wants to keep 
opening up unnecessary territory, 
thereby causing a premature demand 
for civic services, is the city’s worst 
enemy. 


cost money—taxes 





By DAVID HALL 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. C. 


Not that we wish to advocate crowd- 
ing. There is no necessity for it in the 
United States of America and Canada. 
In my own district, new subdivisions 
must allow for a minimum of five 
thousand square feet for each resi- 
dence. 

In short, cities should be built up in 
much the same manner as businesses 
—get the maximum out of the central 
location before opening up new 
branches. 

Applying Merchandising Principles to 
Civic Development 

Sound merchandising principles are 
just as sound when applied to civic de- 
velopment. 

Transportation is vital to a city’s 
growth—but transportation companies 
cannot be expected to maintain costly 
services to reach straggling communi- 
ties for fun. If the city owns the trans- 
portation system the waste is there just 
the same. 

A well planned city must be properly 
zoned, making provision for business, 
industrial and_ residential districts, 
parks and playgrounds should be fitted 
in to provide breathing places. Every 
town, as it matures, feels the need of a 
civic centre with city hall, auditorium, 
art gallery, library and architecture of 
suitable importance. Good civic build- 
ings inspire the citizens to aim at a 
higher standard of private buildings. 
School buildings should be architec- 


turally good, but convenient and 
healthy rather than ornamental. The 


grounds should include some spot for 
flowers and trees—and, the children 
taught to respect them. 

Business streets are not the best loca- 
tions for schools, for two reasons. First 
—Unnecessary traffic dangers are cre- 
ated. Second—Adjacent property 
values are depreciated. 








IWANIAN David Hall is one of 

the earliest members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Vancouver, B. C. He 
has served as chairman of various com- 
mittees and as vice-president. For a 
number of years he has been a mem- 
ber of the Council of the City of South 
Vancouver and at the present time 1s 
a member of the Police Commission of 
Greater Vancouver, 
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The preceding remark prompts me to 
say that banks and financial buildings 
generally “kill” retail blocks. Why 
not have a “banking street,” anywhere 
except the principal shopping thorough- 
fare. 

Shoppers evade “dead” corners and 
blocks. This works a severe hardship 
on owners and tenants in property af- 
fected. 

In this fast moving age, the advent 
of the auto has brought about the neces- 
sity for wide arterial roads. Ample 
provision should be made for quick en- 
try into the centre of the city from the 
suburbs. The city which neglects this 
item will pay heavily for it in the near 
future. 

Town planning experts are preach- 
ing the gospel roughly outlined in the 
matters which I have referred to. 

Ought a citizen to be able to do as he 
likes with his own property? Not if 
his actions depreciate his neighbor’s 
holdings. 


A Civie Department as Advisor 

I suggest that a civic department 
would be well worth while to advise 
(even if not to control) on all matters 
pertaining to architecture; outside 
decoration of houses and on phases of 
building development which make or 
mar a city from a standpoint of re- 
finement. 

It is not sensible to spoil a city be- 
cause of individual desire or lack of 
proper knowledge. We are building 
for the future. 

Just a word regarding the boule- 
varding of streets. Civic authorities 
should aid the enthusiastic gardener by 


making provision for a first class 
boulevard. These green trimmings 


make a beautiful city. 

Community organizations should be 
encouraged ; if necessary, with financial 
assistance. 

Boards of trade ; horticultural, musi- 
cal, and literary societies all play their 
part in the modern city. 

After all, a city is Just as good as its 
citizens make it. The better the type of 
people who interest themselves in civic 
development, the better the city. 

During the past few years life itself 
has changed. It is recognized now that 
everybody is entitled to something be- 

(Turn to page 221) 
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Building Up Membership 


UR Kiwanis clubs are giving excep- 

tional attention to the building up of 
their membership in personnel strength and 
in representative character in line with this 
year's administrative policy to increase the 
membership of established clubs. This 
strengthening of club membership in num- 
bers and representative character should 
mean still achievement for com- 


munity betterment. President Cummings is 


greater 


forwarding a letter to all clubs urging at- 
tention to this matter and suggesting to 
each club a goal for its membership increase. 
This goal has been set from a study of the 
membership history of the club and such 
general facts in regard to the club and 
community as we have been able to secure. 
It is recognized that in some cases known 
conditions would modify this. The main 
point is that each club should take this 
suggested goal and on the basis of its know!- 
edge of local conditions, seek to revise it 
This may mean its de- 
crease or increase. With this letter will be 
sent the new leaflet “A Proven Plan for 
Increasing the Membership of a Kiwanis 
Club.” The International Committee on 
Classification and Membership, which bears 


to suit that club. 


the responsibility for promoting this matter, 
will follow up President Cummings’ letter 
with further bulletins. Clubs are urged to 
give earnest attention to this matter and to 
seek to determine a definite goal, line up 
possible prospective members according to 
during 
Week” extend invitations to their prospects 


the instructions, and “Invitation 


to become members. 


“Invitation Week”’ 


NVITATION WEEK” has been § ap- 

proved by our International Executive 
Committee to be observed by clubs during 
the week of May 6-11. The intention is 
that during this “Invitation Week” clubs 
should seek to bring to a climax their ef- 
forts to reach their determined goal for 
increasing their membership and extend 
during that week, if it has not been done 
before, invitations to the prospective mem- 
bers to accept membership in Kiwanis. This 
is not intended to be a “membership cam- 
paign” week or anything of that character, 
which is entirely contrary to the spirit and 
policy of Kiwanis. “Invitation Week” is 


intended simply as a time to give emphasis 
to the program that should be a continued 
one in the building up of the membership 
of our clubs in number and in representa- 
tive character, 











Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations 


HE Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 

of which Kaywin Kennedy of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, is chairman, held a meeting 
at International Headquarters on March 16. 
Most thorough consideration was given 
to the various aspects of the committee’s 
work and plans were developed for pro- 
moting inter-club relations through the visits 
of individual Kiwanians to other Kiwanis 
clubs in their travels, through flying squad- 
rons and through planned inter-club meet- 
ings and “District Inter-Club Week.” The 
committee outlined special bulletins to be 
sent to districts and clubs and 
divided the districts among the 
members for the purpose of follow-up work. 


likewise 
various 





° ° 
“District Inter-Club 
Week” 

ISTRICTS are requested by the Inter- 

national Committee on Inter-Club Re- 
lations to plan for the observance of 
“District Inter-Club Week” in each district 
during some week prior to June 9 next. It 
is the responsibility of each district gover- 
nor with the codperation of his executive 
committee or board to determine 
week will be observed in this manner by 
his district. After the week has been set, 
plans should be developed for dividing all 
clubs into host and guest clubs under a 
definite and comprehensive plan. The pur- 
pose of “District Inter-Club Week” is to 
plan for a general series of inter-club meet- 
ings throughout each district which will 
secure the maximum of inter-club visitation 
on the part of the members of all clubs. 
A bulletin is being sent out to all districts 
and clubs which will give detailed sugges- 


which 


tions for the carrying out of the plans for 
“District Inter-Club Week.” 


Committee on Public 


Affairs for Canada 


HE Committee on Public Affairs for 

Canada, of which Harold M. Diggon 
of Victoria, B. C., is chairman, has not 
been able to hold a meeting, but neverthe- 
less it has been very active in shaping up 
plans for the advancement of public affairs 
among the clubs in Canada. Chairman 
Diggon is giving an excellent leadership to 
this committee and has drafted some very 
comprehensive suggestions which are being 
put into final shape through the coéperation 
of the members of the committee by corre- 
spondence. It is anticipated that very 
shortly the committee will forward a bul- 
letin to all Kiwanis clubs in Canada. 
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“Milwaukee Week” 

A’ Kiwanis clubs are requested to ob- 

“Milwaukee Week” at their 
meetings during the week of April 7-13. 
Clubs are being sent, through their secre- 
taries, a supply of leaflets on Milwaukee 
furnished by the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. These should be distributed at 
the “Milwaukee Week” meeting. 

Clubs upon request can also secure from 
International Headquarters a supply of 
Milwaukee Convention stickers to use on 
their bulletins announcing their “Milwaukee 
Week” meeting. 

It is hoped that each club will give our 
Milwaukee Convention a big boost at this 
meeting and strive to secure an attendance 
of their members and wives and friends 
which will make the club a winner in the 
Milwaukee Convention Attendance Contest. 


serve 





Editorial Contest 

At clubs have been officially informed 

in regard to the Editorial Contest spon- 
sored by the International Committee on 
Kiwanis Education. The details in regard 
to this contest were given in a bulletin sent 
out on February 6 by Chairman Hill of 
that committee. The subject for the con- 
test this year is “How Can My Club Best 
Serve My Community?” Clubs are urged 
to enlist their members in this contest as 
large educational results can be secured by 
thus centering the thoughts of our members 
on this commendable topic. 


Attendance Contest 

UR clubs are surely all pepped up for 

the second period of the Attendance 
Contest which began on February 25, 1929, 
and closes May 4, 1929. The clubs which 
have officially entered Period “B” are cer- 
tainly showing unusual zeal in the promotion 
of high membership attendance percentage 
and the International committee is going 
to have no easy task in determining the 
winners. Clubs which do not officially 
enter Period “B” should by no means think 
that they can neglect the promotion of 
attendance, for their club attendance rec- 
ords count on the records of their districts 
for the District Attendance Contest. Attend- 
ance is fundamental and should have wise 
promotion at all times, but it is believed 
that the second intensive period of the 
Attendance Contest does assist in giving 
special stress to the importance of members 
attending club meetings. A man cannot 
do much to help a football team win a 
game unless he is present; neither can a 
Kiwanian prove a helpful and worthy mem- 
ber of a club unless he attends the club’s 
meetings and shares in the fellowship. 
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I/linois-Eastern Iowa 


HE trustees’ meeting and officers’ con- 

ferences of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District were held in Chicago at the Hotel 
Sherman on January 10, with a representa- 
tion from ninety-two clubs present. 

In his message District Governor Richard 
N. Howes, Sr., Clinton, Iowa, presented the 
slogan of the district for 1929 as “Come 
Back to Kiwanis” and the district’s problem 
“The Indifferent Kiwanian” with an urgent 
appeal to presidents, secretaries and trus- 
tees to inject “new life, new ambition and 
new purpose” into every club by making 
“one hundred per cent members out of our 
attenders.” 

Matters of business receiving the atten- 
tion of the trustees included the budget for 
1929, depository for district funds, appoint- 
ment of auditor, dates for district con- 
vention, which were tentatively set for 
September 24-25, and the district bulletin. 


Kiwanis International was _ represented 
by International Trustee Horace W. Mc- 
David of Decatur, Illinois, who brought an 
address on “International Policies” in which 
he briefly outlined the duties of trustees and 
their responsibility for sponsoring. 

Conferences of the presidents, secretaries 
and committee chairmen proved to be very 
worth while. Samuel Bosley, Logan Square, 
Chicago, retiring lieutenant governor, pre- 
sided at that for the presidents. Topics 
discussed included club programs, commit- 
tee appointments, club problems, how far 
should clubs go on matters when city is 
divided, etc. International Trustee Joshua 
L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin, led the dis- 
and various questions. 
clubs 


answered 
were 


cussion 
Eighty 


each office, committee and the Board of Di- 
rectors; should support the policy of the 
president and the Board; agenda for all 
meetings should be made well in advance; 
correspondence answered without delay; 
the district office and Interna- 
tional Headquarters should be in on time. 
Harold E. Adams of the Department of 
Records and Statistics at International Head- 
quarters explained the necessity and showed 
the value of the clubs’ monthly, semi-annual 
and annual reports. 


reports to 


Nine of the twenty-one chairmen attended 
the conference for committee chairmen at 
which George I. McEldowney, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, presided, Past Governor 
Daniel S. Wentworth, Chicago, acted as 
instructor and imparted some very construc- 
tive advice to his audience which, while 
small in numbers, apparently ranked high 
in Kiwanis knowledge. 

At noon all the delegates assembled in 
the grand ball room of the Hotel Sherman 
to lunch with the Chicago club at its regular 
weekly meeting. Mayor Charles H. Bart- 
lett of Evanston, the principal speaker, had 
for his subject “The Illinois Municipal 
League.” 

An open forum meeting was held in the 
afternoon, led by Immediate Past Governor 
Kaywin Kennedy of Bloomington, Illinois, 
at which some very vital matters involving 
Kiwanis International, the district and clubs 
were presented. Outstanding addresses were 
given dealing with the three principal ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis International, namely, 
“The Under-Privileged Child” by John H. 
Witter, Lincoln Park, Chicago; “Relation 
of the Farmer and City Man” by Charles 
E. Gunnels, Moline, Illinois, chairman of 


the district Committee on Agriculture; and 
“Vocational Guidance and Placement” by 
Drake, Chicago, Vocational Coun- 
cilor. Other addresses were by International 
Trustee Horace W. McDavid on “A Mes- 
International” ; 
Trustee Joshua L. Johns on “What We 
Owe to Kiwanis in 1929” and Thomas B. 
Marshall of the Extension Department of 
Headquarters on “Extension 


E. W. 


sage from 


Internation 


al 


and Sponsoring.” 


CCORDING to the usual procedure, the 

sixth annual mid-winter meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Montana District 
held in Butte was divided into three separate 
functions, namely, the meeting of the dis- 
trict Executive Committee on the evening of 
January 6; conference breakfasts for presi- 
dents, trustees and secretaries and the formal 
district trustees’ meeting on January 7, at 
which all Kiwanians were requested to be 


present. 


Preceding the meeting of the Executive 
Committee an informal discussion of district 
affairs was had, at which time the financial 


report of 


recommendations were heard, followed by a 
discussion of and recommendations for dis- 
trict committee appointments. Thereupon a 
very frank and thorough discussion of dis- 
trict convention finances was had, looking to 
action later by the trustees’ meeting upon a 
new plan for financing submitted by the 


secretary. 


An hour and fifteen minutes were devoted 
conference 
the 


the 


«Montana 


secretary-treasurer 


to the 





represented. 

The secretaries’ 
conference, presided 
over by Past Gover- 
nor Frank P, Ham- 
mond, Chicago, was 
truly a “school” for 
these club leaders 
and a “rapid fire” 
one at that. Most of 
the seventy-eight sec- 
retaries present were 
given a question 
which they asked the 
instructor, Raymond 
S. Blunt of Engle- 
wood, Chicago. Every 
one was wide awake, 
notebook and pencil 
busily engaged. The 
outstanding points 
were: secretaries 








were 


F. Patterson 
E. Chapel, 
tively. The 
tion of the 
tive officers 





each 


methods 








should keep a sepa- 
rate page record for 


was built by the club. 
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Some of the members of the Gilroy, California, Kiwanis club, grouped around wading pool which 


stressed. 


International 


and 


breakfasts of 
presidents, trustees 
and secretaries, which 
presided 
by Lieutenant Gover- 
nors W. H. Reif, J. 
and C, 
respec- 
educa- 
respec- 
in their 
duties in a thorough 
and complete manner 
was the purpose of 
c o nference. 
Their relation to their 
club and the district 
and the most efficient 
pursued 
accomplishing what 
is expected of them 
were the main points 


Every club in the 


over 


his 


in 
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district had at least two representatives at 
the trustees’ meeting, presided over by Gov- 
ernor William E, Pierce. District officers 
were installed by Past International Trustee 
George E. Snell of Billings who was in 
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District Secretary M. E. Hawkins in which 
he emphasized the necessity to keep alive 
the missionary spirit of Kiwanis, 

Such matters as the contemplated pro- 
gram for state parks, new clubs, educational 
work in clubs 





d- 


ance asthe 


Stc @e 


re presen- 

tative of In- 

ternational, 
Imm e di- 





ate Past Gov- 
ernor Marion 
C. Dietrich’s 
report was 
presented by 
District Sec- 
retary M. E. 
Hawkins. 
he reports 
of the 
tenant gover- 


lieu- 





nors show ed 


that in every 
division of 
the district 
there had 
been one hun- 
dred per cent 


by Dethi Kiwanians. 


official visitation and the re- 
sults obtained indicated that the visitation 
of clubs had been the most important phase 
of district administration. 

In his message Governor Pierce stressed 
the five International objectives and out- 
lined his plans for the accomplishment of 
desired results. He appealed to district and 
club leaders to “follow through” with these 
objectives, pointing out that far too often 


they are forgotten with the passage of 
resolutions. 
The recommendations of the Executive 


Committee relative to the adoption of the 
proposed budget, the appointment of M. E. 
Hawkins, Billings, as district secretary- 
treasurer, and of H. B. Godfrey and Sylvian 
L.. Olson of Billings as an auditing commit- 
tee, district committee appointments and 
district depository were then approved. The 
recommendation relative to district commit- 
tee appointments brought up some discussion 
of inter-club activities with reference to 
radio programs and the proposed appoint- 
ments were confirmed with the provision 
that the governor also be directed to appoint 
additional members upon the publicity com- 
mittee, one from each club in a community 
where a broadcasting station is established. 
Open discussion was had relative to the 
advanced for the financing of 
district until the hour. 
In the afternoon, reports on the confer- 
ence breakfasts were made by the chairmen, 
after which the matter of district convention 
brought up for 
action and a convention  fi- 
nance committee consisting of Arthur G. 
Luedeman, Deer Lodge; Charles W. Cook, 
Butte; Elias M. Keeley, Deer Lodge and 
District Pierce, ex-officio, 
was appointed for the purpose of supervis- 
ing the financing of the 1929 convention. 
Past District Governor Earle N. Genz- 
berger of Butte and Jess G. Ragsdale also 
of Butte educational talks 
upon district committee activities and voca- 
tional guidance, respectively. Albert Boh- 
lander, secretary of the Billings club, dem- 
onstrated his efficient system for club 
secretaries. 
A very inspiring address was made by 


two plans 


conventions noon 


financing was again 


district 


Governor W. E. 


then delivered 





About 800 4-H Club members attended the fourth annual Delaware 

County 4-H Club rally held at Delhi, New York, and sponsored 

This picture was taken of the entire group 

standing in the form of a clover for the 4-H Clubs and a *K” for 

the Kiwanis club. A number of awards were made in the various 
events and in the evening a program was enjoyed. 


and other 
policies of the 
district were 
discussed in 
an open for- 
um meeting 
which proved 
helpful. 
T he invita- 
tion ef 
George Snell 
of Billings to 
hold the next 
district co n- 
vention at 
Billings was 
received and 
accepted 
unanimously. 

Past Inter- 
national 
Trustee 


very 








George E. Snell then gave his observations 
of the past year in the district and the out- 
look for the future District Governor 
Pierce, with a summary of what he expected 
of the district for the year, closed the meet- 
ing. 


and 


West Uirginia 
HE mid-winter meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee and trustees of the West 
Virginia District was held in Charleston, 
West Virginia, at the new Daniel Boone 
Hotel on Sunday 


April, 1929 


items on the program being the address of 
Assistant Secretary Kimball on the subject 
“Is Kiwanis Worth While?” and that of 
Past Governor Snedeker on the subject “The 
istrict Committee.” Following the latter 
address a round table discussion was led by 
Lieutenant Governors W. H. S. White and 
F. C. Cook in which discussion was had on 
a number of vital points interesting to those 
present in their relationship between the 
clubs and the district organization. 

At the noon luncheon, all visitors were 
the guests of the Charleston club. The main 
feature of the luncheon was a demonstration 
by Past Governor Sugden, assisted by the 
officers and directors of the Charleston club, 
of an official visit to a club by a district or 
lieutenant governor. This proved most in- 
teresting and instructive to all and much 
comment was heard on the wonderfully 
clear and concise way in which Past Gover- 
nor Sugden exemplified the duties of the 
club and its officers to the district. 

The afternoon session 
two meetings, one for trustees and another 
for committee chairmen, the latter meeting 
being conducted by Past Governor Snedeker. 
Later these two meetings were merged and 
Past Governor Bias delivered an 
on the subject “The District Trustee” which 
address was followed by a round table dis- 
cussion led by Lieutenant Governors R. N. 
McGraw and Jimmie Hale. 

Much stress was laid on the development 
of new clubs and particularly the addition 
of members of quality to the clubs already 
established. From the ready and enthusias- 
tic expressions of loyalty and coéperation, 
there is no doubt but that 1929 will be the 
most fruitful in the history of Kiwanis in 
West Virginia. 

The reports of the district Efficiency and 

Attendance Com- 


was divided into 


address 





afternoon and Mon- | 
day, February 3 and 


VOERGELEIN 


mittees showed that 
the club at Graf- 









4, the Executive | WOE LAGG ton, West Virginia, 
Committee meeting | om was the winner in 
on Sunday after- . a 4 both contests. Divi- 
noon. | i , sion efhciency 

It was the most -~ ; awards were also 
enthusiastic as well z i made to the clubs 


as best attended 
meeting of its kind 








at Wellsburg, Blue- 


field and Charles- 
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ever held in the dis- ton. 

" slaien a- ceeilienenelll ww P >. Lehmann 
trict. Represent 1 ont : am Paul C. Lehmann, 
tives from thirty- || a names hy for several years 

irty- h icie secre- 
three of the thirty a pews the efhcient secre 
seven clubs in the Pape a i aa = tary of the district, 
district were pres- f Cremer = sen ate was again elected 
i RB . The Ideal Gatt hi “e a | . 
ent. A hag ; ' = A WATCH Mae te BR to this ofhce, but at 
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wise counsel from oom — his faithful services 
their intimate The above is a copy of an ad which appeared in in the past was 
knowledge of mat- the Kelsonian-Tribune, Kelso, Washington. E,. J. taken. Charles B. 
i a Voegelein and E. W. Flagg are members of the . ” 
ters in the district. Kelso club and they are also competitors in the Daum of Charles- 


business. 
in contrast to 


jewelry 


Assistant Secretary 
sharply 


George W. Kimball 
of Chicago, was 
also present as a representative of Interna- 
tional. 

District Governor H. P. Tompkins pre- 
sided at all sessions. The morning session 
on Monday was occupied by a joint meeting 
of all representatives present, the principal 


Their advertising 
the 
exemplifies the spirit of Kiwanis. 


ton was then chosen 
as secretary. 

On Monday eve- 
ning the Charleston club entertained with 
an Inaugural Dinner and Ball in honor of 
Governor Tompkins and President Reese of 
the Charleston club. A happy feature of the 
occasion was the presence of H. R. Stapp, 
who was the first active president of the 


together is 


usual practice and 
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Charleston club and the first governor of the 
West Virginia District. Mr. Stapp acted 
as toastmaster at the banquet. Part of the 
program, from 11:00 P. M. to 1:00 A. M., 
consisting of dance music and community 
singing, was broadcast by remote contral 
from the ballroom of the hotel through the 
courtesy of station WOBU of Charleston. 
* * * 
Florida 
HE most largely attended, most enthu- 
siastic and helpful meeting ever held in 
the Florida District was that of the district 
trustees in Ocala, January 11, at which 
fifty-two of the fifty-three clul’s were repre- 
sented. 

Past Governor George I. Hiller, Lake- 
land, briefly but comprehensively outlined 
all that had been accomplished during the 
past year. Outlining his views and what 
he desires to accomplish during the present 
year, District Governor Ben A. Meginniss, 
Tallahassee, referred especially to the dis- 
trict objectives for 1929, namely, aggressive 
promotion of Kiwanis education, localiza- 
tion of International objectives, increase of 
membership and extension, and urged that 
all clubs give their undivided attention to 
these matters. 

At this point the assembly; was divided 
into conferences for presidents, secretaries 
and district committee chairmen while the 
trustees continued under the leadership of 
Governor Meginniss. The importance and 
opportunities of the office of district trustee 
were made clear in his address on the duties 
of trustees and the scope of their work. 

The action of the Executive Committee, 
which had met the preceding day, relative 
to the adoption of the 1929 budget, appoint- 
ment of Guyte P. McCord as district sec- 
retary, selection of auditor and district 
depository, authorization of signature for 
checks in the absence of the governor, fixing 
of treasurer’s bond and confirming the plan 
outlined by International for the election of 
district governor and lieutenant governors, 


was then approved. 


address was made by International Trustee 
Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, who 
represented Kiwanis International. He 
pointed out the relation of the International 
organization to the individual clubs and the 
district’s part in the plan and urged greater 
activity throughout the district, laying stress 
upon the attainment of the objectives as 
outlined by Kiwanis International. 

Reports of the district trustees’ meeting, 
presidents’ and secretaries’ conferences were 
followed by a message from Past Governor 
Hiller in regard to the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion in which he made a strong appeal for 
a large district delegation. 

The open forum and question box con- 
cerning Kiwanis generally, which concluded 
the meeting, proved to be very: interesting 
and instructive. Harold Hippler registered 
one hundred per cent with his answers to 
questions touching on Kiwanis and Kiwanis 
had been placed in the 
question box during the day. 

Annual ladies’ night and the installation 
of district officers in the evening added just 
the right final touch to a most successful 
day. 


activities which 


Nebraska-lowa 

“Yommittee, of the Nebras- 
ka-lowa District met at the home in 

Lincoln, Nebraska, of District Governor 

Ernest C. Folsom the evening of January 


HE Executive 


10 to discuss and determine the formal 
program of activities for the district for 
1929 for submittal to and approval by the 
district Board of Trustees which met the 
following day. 

In attendance at the trustees’ meeting 


were International Treasurer Raymond M. 
Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska; Governor 
Ernest C. Folsom, Lincoln, Nebraska; Secre- 
tary Sam Dorsey, Des Moines, Iowa; Treas- 
urer Rion Fort Dodge, 
Immediate Past Governor Henry K. Peter- 
son, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Past Governors, 


Dow, Iowa; 
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Sterling Alexander, Webster City, Iowa; 
A. R. Edmiston and Curry W. Watson, Lin- 
cqln, Nebraska; Thomas B. Marshall, Ex- 
tension Department, International Head- 
quarters; and seventy trustees, presidents 
and secretaries. 

“Every man know his job” was the key- 
note of the morning session which consisted 
of three group meetings, that for the trus- 
tees being presided over by Governor Fol- 
som, presidents by Immediate Past Governor 
Peterson and secretaries by District Secre- 
tary Sam Dorsey. 

At noon the visitors took luncheon with 
the Lincoln club where they heard an in- 
spirational address by Howard T. Hill of 
Manhattan, Kansas, Immediate Past Gover- 
nor of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Dis- 
trict and chairman of the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education, 

“The Pep Session,” a general meeting for 
all delegates, convened at 2,00 P, M., In- 
ternational Treasurer Raymond M. Cross- 
presiding. Governor Folsom 
on “The Forward Look for 1929” and five 
minute talks were made by the lieutenant 
Coussens on “Club Visi- 
tation”; R. M. Armstrong on “Our Kiwanis 
C. M. Walter on “Strengthen- 
ing Your Club and Building New Ones”; 
J. H. Heine on “Agriculture’—and Herman 
Knudson, Mason City, Iowa, on “The Dis- 
trict Bulletin.” 

An address by Howard T. Hill entitled 
“Summing Up” brought the meeting to a 
close at 4:00 P. M. 


man, spoke 


governors—C, L, 


Objectives” ; 


+ + * 
Michigan 

fom nite promotion of Kiwanis edu- 
cation and the International objectives, 
aggressive campaigns for new members, 
Kiwanis extension and reforestation are the 
five objectives adopted at the trustees’ meet- 
ing of the Michigan District which 
called to order by Governor Nicholas Sich- 
terman at 10:00 A. M., on January 10, at 
the Hotel Fort 


was 





The week of Janu- 
ary 14-19 was desig- 
nated as 
Carlton 
honor of 


“Governor 
Week” in 
this fellow 
Kiwanian, a past dis- 
trict 
was recently elected 
to the office 
in the state. 

Mr. Franklin O. 
Adams of Tampa 
gave a splendid ad- 


governor who 


highest 


‘ait 


dress on the Efficiency 
Contest at the after- 


z 
4 
. 
* 
* 
a 
4 
a 
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noon session and in 
the absence of Dr. 
William Calvin of 


the Eustis club, Dr. 
Tom Johnson, Eustis, 
read a paper on at- 
tendance, followed 
by an address by Ira 
Rigdon of Wauchula 
on the same subject. 
Mr. Rigdon distrib- 
uted pamphlets giv- 








Wayne, Detroit, 
Michigan. Past In- 
ternational President 
Victor M. Johnson, 
International Trustee 
Michael A. Gorman, 
all the lieutenant gov- 
ernors and represen- 
tatives from thirty- 
clubs i 
attendance. 

Immediately 
the invocation 
roll call the 
dents and secretaries 
adjourned to separate 
conference rooms, the 
presidents under the 
leadership of Lieuten- 
ant Governor Arthur 
E. Pierpont and the 
secretaries under the 
leadership of Lieu- 
tenant Governor Wil- 
liam Chapman. 

The most impor- 
tant matters coming 
up for discussion at 


six were in 
after 

and 
presi- 








ing suggestions on 
this subject. 
A very instructive 


Arthur G. Wilkinson, President of the Kiwanis Club of Wilmington, Delaware, presenting the 

Canadian Flag to Dave E. Sutterfield, President of the Richmond, Virginia, club on the occasion 

of the Capital District Convention held at Richmond, October 20, 1928. The flag was presented 
to the district by the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. C. 


the trustees’ meeting 
were registration fee 
and tentative dates 
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amendment to dis- 
trict by-laws governing the nomination and 
election of ofhcers, the selection of an his- 
official trip International con- 
vention at Milwaukee and the budget for 
19g2¢ 


for district convention, 


torian, 


to 


The duties of trustees were discussed at 


THE KIWANIS 


of a few years ago, there being one hun- 
dred and ten clubs officially represented 
with this number augmented by a large 
number of club officers and individual Ki- 
wanians. 

The greater portion of the morning ses- 


sion was consumed in the transaction of 
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wanians in attendance, representing more 
than thirty-five clubs of the district. During 
the afternoon, under the auspices of the San 
Bernardino club, Kiwanians took a promi- 
nent part in the program at the show, with 
District Governor George Filmer, Imme- 
diate Past Governor William O. Harris and 
other outstanding Ki- 
wanians appearing as 
speakers. 








length and the point ete 
set forth by Paul B. 
Purdy of Flint that 
if a trustee was of 
any worth to his club 
last year, he should 
be thanked and re- 
elected 

At this point the 
meeting was ad- 
journed for the noon 
luncheon at which 


time the district ofh- 
installed. 


afternoon all 


cers were 
In the 


froups met together, 


HOTEL 


Georgia 


RUSTEES of the 

Georgia District 
assembled at the 
Hotel Dempsey, Ma- 
con, on January 49, 
for their regular 
meeting, District 
Governor M. P. Pope 





presidents, secretar- fy y XKXAA /y KARR ey "yy ViAA * u presiding. Past Gov- 
ies, committee men Vila’ a VAADS AaAy § iy ernor Walter A. Har- 
and trustees. Reports a ris of Macon wel- 


of the presidents’ and 


secretaries’ con fer- 





ences were made by 





comed the visitors on 
behalf of the Macon 
club and extended an 





Clifford $C, 
Ann Arbor, and John 
ot 
spectively. H 


Glover, 
Riegle Flint, re- 
arry 
Black, chairman of the Conservation Com- 
mittee, in giving a brief outline of his com- 
this year made the state- 
intention of 
mittee to continue the work of last year and 


mittee’s work for 


ment that it was the the com- 
to endeavor to plant another 5,000 acres of 
trees 
Brief 
Wirttliff, 


Committee ; 


made bv Frank 
On-to-Milwaukee 
chairman of 
Regulations 
of the 


then 
the 


were 


of 


reports 
chairman 
Arthur 
the Committee 
and J. Milton 
Committee 


Pierpont, 


on Laws and 


Hoover, chairman 
Agriculture. 

Michael A. 
International, 
spoke briefly on the objects of Kiwanis In- 


on 


International Trustee Gor- 


man, representing Kiwanis 


ternational and brought to the attention of 
the trustees the responsibilities of their of- 
He expansion 


and extension in general. 


fice also stressed district 
Archie N. Case 
was then presented with a token of esteem 
faithful after which Past In- 
ternational Victor M. 


was 


Immediate Past Governor 


for his work, 
Johnson 
well re- 


President 


gave a brief address which 
ceived by all present. 


> » 


California- Nestle 

At THE call of District Governor 

George Filmer the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the California-Nevada 
District meeting at the new 
Kern County Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Bakersfield, California, on the morning 
The meeting lasted through- 
out the day and was primarily a school of 


convened in 


of January 18. 


instruction for the newly elected district 
officers who were assuming responsibilities 
for the vear 1929. 


day, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the district held their regular Jan- 
uary meeting in the auditorium of the Elks 
Club at Bakersfield, California. This meet- 
ing was presided over by District Governor 
George Filmer, and, due to the fine attend- 
ance, reminded one of a district convention 


The following 


Fort Dodge, lowa, service clubs coéperate in welcoming visitors to their city. 
ene has been placed on each of the five trunk highways leading into Fort Dodge. 
from twe to four miles outside of the city limits. : 


between the three clubs. 


routine business while during the afternoon 
some very excellent and instructive ad- 
dresses pertaining to the work of the district 
trustee for the coming year were delivered 
by Kiwanians who have served the district 
and International during past years. Out- 
standing among these addresses were those 
given Trustee Charles E. 
Rinehart, Past District Governors Leslie B. 
Henry, A. Heber Winder, Wendell C. 
Thomas, William ©. Harris and Interna- 
tional Field Representative Ernest Lucas. 

At noon the Kiwanis Club of Bakersfield 
held a_ regular meeting 
there was an attendance of over three hun- 
dred. That same evening, following the 
meeting, the District Governor's 
Installation Banquet held at the El 
Tejon Hotel. A large number of Kiwanians 
remained on to participate in a 
Golf Tournament sponsored by the Bakers- 
field club. 

Two clubs have recently been completed 
in the California-Nevada District, namely, 
Merced and Glendora, Indica 
tions are that during the present year several 
additional clubs be added to the list 
comprising the district. 

On the evening of January 26, Lieutenant 
Governor Donald B. Rice of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, presented charters to the Emeryville 
and North Oakland clubs in a joint Charter 
Night meeting at which approximately four 


by International 


luncheon where 


trustees’ 
was 


Sunday 


California. 


will 


hundred persons were present. The same 
evening, Lieutenant Governor Harry G. 
Maxwell, Fresno, California, made the 


presentation to the San Clemente club at a 
meeting where more than five hundred par- 
took of the festivities. 

During a recent visit of District Governor 
George Filmer to the southern section of 


the district, a joint Kiwanis Day was ar- 
ranged in connection with the National 
Orange Show, held annually at San Ber- 


nardino, California. An inter-club meeting 
was held at noon at the California Hotel 
where there were over four hundred Ki- 


The expense of the signs is divided equally 





invitation that they 
be guests of the club 
at their weekly lunch- 


A sign similar to this 
They are located 


eon. 
The importance of maintaining contact 
with the district and International _ offices 
was stressed by Governor Pope his ad- 


He also emphasized district expan- 
not only 
but by giving life and vitality to the clubs 
already in existence. 

Governor Pope then introduced the newly 
elected lieutenant governors and 
outlined his problems and plans for the 
present year. With the assurance of the full 
coéperation of every lieutenant governor a 
most successful year for Kiwanis in Georgia 
is anticipated. 

Troy G. Chastain of Atlanta, 
of the Committee on Agriculture, very com- 
pletely outlined the agricultural work that 
Kiwanis clubs might pre- 
senting four objectives for the coming year, 
namely, that each club appropriate a 
of money to provide for a Kiwanis scholar- 
that the of agricultural 
mectings throughout the state be continued; 
that speakers trained in agricultural lines 
be made available to the clubs; that direct 
contact be made with farmers throughout 
state by having at least one farmers’ 
meeting a year. 

Robert H. Jones, Jr., of Atlanta addressed 
the meeting on the important position held 
by lieutenant governors, placing special em- 
phasis on official visitation of clubs. He 
outlined in detail just how it should be 
conducted. 

Past International 


dress. 


sion, in the building of new clubs 


each one 


chairman 


do in Georgia, 


sum 


ship; sponsoring 


the 


President Henry C. 
Heinz of Atlanta, as the representative of 
International, brought a message in which 
he stressed the district organization and 
the duties of trustees to both the district 
and club. He also urged the clubs to become 
interested in the efficiency contests and io 
send in reports of activities to district and 
International so that the district will receive 
proper credit. 

After the luncheon with the Macon club 
at which a very splendid program was 
heard, the trustees reconvened. District 
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Governor Pope announced that a history of 
Kiwanis work in Georgia would be mailed 
to each club in the near future and asked 
that a careful reading of this history be 
made so members will be familiar with 
what has been accomplished by Kiwanis in 
their district. October 24 and 25 were chosen 
as the tentative district conventions dates. 
A motion relative to the endorsement of 
bonds for a quicker and better system of 
building roads was unanimously adopted 
and committee appointments approved. 


* * * 
Southwest 


HE January meeting of the trustees of 

the Southwest District, held at El Paso, 
Texas, on January 19, and attended by 
representatives of all the clubs with the ex- 
ception of Flagstaff, Springer and Yuma, 
District Governor F. W. 
Nichols with a most inspiring address in 
which he warned the representatives that 
serious, hard and worth-while work was 
before the district organization during the 
ensuing months. 

Kiwanian William G. Wuerhmann of El 
Paso, Texas, was elected lieutenant governor 
in place of John D. Brown of Clovis, New 
Mexico, resignation was accepted. 
Mr. Wuehrmann is well qualified for his new 
office which will open up a new field for 
expression of his zeal and fervor in Kiwanis. 
H. E. Blattman of Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
was appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
district for 1929. 

All of the clubs of the Southwest District 
are looking forward to a most successful 
district convention in Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, this fall. The program is in charge 
of the club, subject to the approval of the 
convention. 

Immediate Past Governor William P. 
Sims discussed the 1929 extension policy after 
which several of the district trustees talked 
on the subjects assigned to them. 

International Trustee Frank C. Smith of 
Houston, Texas, who represented Kiwanis 
International at the meeting, most ably dis- 
cussed the reasons for the necessity of the 
International organization and explained the 
relationship of the district to Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

The meeting was followed by a banquet 
and dance at the Hotel El Paso del Norte 
where Immediate Past Governor Sims and 
Governor Nichols complimented each other 


was opened by 


whose 


in true Kiwanian fashion. International 
Trustee Smith delivered the address of the 
evening in his usual eloquent and forceful 
style. 

The Southwest District greatly appreciated 
the splendid manner in which El Paso Ki- 
wanians entertained the trustees and hopes 
again to meet with them. 

* * *® 


New Fersey 

N December of 1928 at the round table 

conference for the training of club ofh- 
cers-elect in the Metropolitan Division of 
the New Jersey District, District Trustee 
Ed. Hulsizer of Woodcliff stated that al- 
though he had served for one year as district 
trustee of his club, he had not found oppor- 
tunity of meeting and getting acquainted 
with other trustees of the district and espe- 
cially those of his own division. His remarks 
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In appreciation of his services on behalf of the 
under-privileged child, Dr. Custis Lee Hall, mem- 
ber of the Washington, D. C., Kiwanis club was 
presented with a silver vase by his fellow 
Kiwanians, The occasion was Orthopedic Day. 
Left to right: Dr. T. K. Selkirk of the Crippled 
Children’s School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Eugene Wood- 
son; Radford Moses, then president of the club; 
Dr. Custis Lee Hall; James B. Evans, chairman of 
the Orthopedic and Welfare Committee. 


were so well appreciated by the meeting that 
Past Governor Robert J. Rendall, district 
trustee-elect of the Jersey City club, prom- 
ised to invite the district trustees of the 
Metropolitan Division for a dinner and 
conference at an early date. 

That meeting took place on February 13 
and every club of the division was repre- 
sented, together with Governor S. Edgar 
Cole, Past Governor Arnold Rippe and 
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Lieutenant Governor Harry Wilson. This 
was the first time in five years that every 
club in the Metropolitan Division was repre- 


sented at any division gathering. No 
speeches were allowed, but each of the 
twelve clubs had an opportunity to tell 
about their club affairs and to learn of 


the affairs of the other clubs, The discus- 
sion was general, every one having a voice 
in the meeting. 

Plans were made for inter-club visitations 
and many new and novel ideas were sub- 
mitted and approved. The Jersey City club 
announced that its district trustee had been 
present at the governor’s installation with 
about forty members, that he and the other 
members of the Committee on Inter-club 
Relations had visited, during the 
and a half of the fiscal year, 
with the number of visiting members aggre- 
gating ninety-four. 

Suggestions were made for the smaller 
clubs to exchange officers at their regular 
weekly luncheons and hints were given for 
various forms of surprise visits. 

Another feature of the meeting was that 
the district trustees pledged the governor 
to see that efficiency reports would be pre- 
sented on time and also that the secretaries’ 
monthly reports would be in the hands of 
International on or before the date on which 
they are due. 


month 


seven clubs 


* 


* 


* 
Pacific-Northwest 

ISTRICT Governor T. Harry Gowman 

was installed as governor by Inter- 
national Vice President James P. Neal at 
a meeting of the Seattle Kiwanis club on 
January 22. He was confined in a hospital 
during the trustees’ meeting and therefore 
was not present at the installation ceremony 
of the other officers. 

A gradual improvement is being shown 
in attendance percentages of the clubs. The 
district average for January was seventy- 
six per cent. The honor roll of clubs having 
ninety per cent attendance or better included 
Centralia, Wenatchee, Everett, Kelso, As- 


toria and Elma. Attendance Chairman 
Claude T. Walker is determined that the 
district average shall soon be up in the 


eighties. 

Splendid progress in general activities is 
reported by Aberdeen on a Salvation Army 
Drive; Anacortes and Cle Elum on airports; 
Albany and Walla Walla on College Loan 
Funds; Astoria on industrial visits; Cen- 








Nearly 100 children, orphans and less fortunate youngsters who never expected to be so lucky as to see the circus, were guests of the Laconia, New 
Hampshire, Kiwanis club. A special section was reserved for the children at the show and they were regaled with refreshments served by the Kiwanians. 
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The main building of the Lansing, Michigan, Kiwanis club summer camp for tubercular children 

hes been completed. It stands on a high spot of a 55-acre camp tract. Money to finance the 

purchase of the site and the erection of the building was rajsed by Lansing Kiwanians. It is 

planned to add 66-foot wings to either side of the building, one of which will be ready for use 
this summer. The camp is operated by a county tuberculosis society. 


tralia on a hydro-electric proposition; Ho- 
quiam on presentation of “Kiwanis Follies” ; 
Portland on equipment of reception room 
of U. S. Veterans Hospital; Reedsport on 
street improvements; Seaside on a_ high 
school girls’ band; Spokane on pensioned 
mothers’ homes; Vancouver, B. C., on busi- 
ness administration course in the University 
of British Columbia, 


Ihe clubs at Bend, Bremerton, Raymond, 
Shelton and Vancouver, Washington, are 
doing constructive work in the development 
of playgrounds and athletic fields. Boys’ and 
girls’ club work continues to attract the in- 
terest of the Kiwanians of Nanaimo, Rose- 
burg and Port Angeles. 


In vocational guidance and placement, the 
clubs showing the most progress of late 
are: Bend, Bremerton, Chehalis, Klamath 
Falls, Lewiston, North Vancouver, Seattle, 
Tillamook, Vancouver, B. C. and Van- 
couver, Washington. In child welfare work, 
Ashland and The Dalles are furnishing 
milk to children in the schools, and Camas 
and Vancouver, Washington, are entering 
upon broad programs in connection with 
dental clinics for kiddies. 


Several of the clubs are active in differ- 
ent sports: Portland and Bend with indoor 
baseball; Bremerton with golf; Edmonds 
and McMinnville with varied sports; Enum- 
claw with basketball: Everett with bowling 
and Logview with volley-ball and bowling. 

Outstanding agricultural activities claimed 
the attention of an increasing number of 
the clubs. Baker entertained Grangers; 
Bellingham and Roseburg assisted in the 
development of sectional fairs; Elma and 
Kelso coéperated with the dairymen; Enum- 
claw met the farmers at Osceola; Gresham 
helped nearby truck gardeners; Klamath 
Falls banqueted the farmers; Salem aided 
the Marion County Club, 

Interesting inter-club meetings during 
January were: Anacortes at Mount Vernon; 
Astoria and Ilwaco-Long Beach at Seaside; 
Auburn at Puyallup; Bellingham, Vancouver 
and North Vancouver at New Westminster; 
Chehalis and Pe Ell at Centralia where 


Governor Gowman installed the officers of 
the three clubs; Cle Elum and Yakima at 
Ellensburg; Raymond and South Bend at 
Ilwaco-Long Beach; Vancouver and New 
Westminster at North Vancouver; Shelton 
and Elma at Olympia; Ontario at Payette 
and Tacoma at South Tacoma. 

Chairman Harry Nobbs of the district 
Efficiency Contest Committee and his com- 
mittee members were able to secure from 
the clubs a greater number of entries in the 
International Efficiency Contest than ever 
before. Chairman Nobbs and Committeemen 
Fred G. Rounds and M. E. Bollen met in 
Seattle on March 2 to grade the manuscripts 
submitted. The winning entries in the Gold, 
Silver, Blue and White Divisions are to be 
presented with handsome plaques at the 
district convention in Salem, Oregon. 
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Ohio 


Stabe ap Robert C. Dunn has been 
engaged the past few months in at- 
tending club and inter-club affairs. He was 
the guest of honor at the first divisional 
meeting of Division VI, held in Cleveland, 
February 14, at which four hundred Kiwan- 
ians were present. 

March was an especially busy month, dur- 
ing which he attended divisional meetings 
at Toronto and Cleveland, the charter party 
of the new South Euclid, Cleveland, club and 
meetings at Marietta and Wapakoneta. On 
April 2 he is scheduled to take part at a 
meeting of the Van Wert club. 

Interest of the Ohio District is beginning 
to center on the International convention 
to be held in Milwaukee in June. Arrange- 
ments have been made by District Secretary 
Pete Land for the chartering of the steamer 
Seeandbee, the largest inland water boat 
in the world, for the trip. Stops will be 
made at points of interest, such as Mackinac 
Island and the Soo. An orchestra will be 
on the boat at all times and many entertain- 
ment features are being planned. Each di- 
vision of the district will be asked to sponsor 
some special stunt for the entertainment of 
the delegation while on the boat. This will 
be an all expense trip as the Ohioans will 
use the boat as a hotel while in Milwaukee. 

Marietta has just announced that ten of 
its members were one hundred per cent in 
attendance during 1928. At the present time 
they are hard at work preparing for the 
district convention in the fall. Committees 
have been appointed and everything is going 
forward splendidly. 

Lorain has been honored through one of 
its members, Thomas P. Wilson, having been 
awarded the Lorain Journal prize for being 
the city’s most useful citizen during 1928. 

The new South Euclid club is the one 
hundred and twenty-seventh in Ohio. and 
its charter party March 11, was the scene 
of a big celebration. This is the fifteenth 
club in Greater Cleveland and the sixteenth 
in Division VI, 
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Every member of this basketball team is a member of the Wessington Springs, South Dakota, Kiwanis 

elub. The team was organized about the first of the year and several games were played with some 

of the fastest independent teams of the state. Standing, left to right: Arthur R. Greenwood, Harry 

F. Jansen, J. Wilson Sherburne, Morris A, Lynott, Carl O. Daniels, Samuel R. Kamm. Seated, left to 
right: Ralph H. Greenwald, Lauritz M. Larsen, Manager, and Merton D, Munn. 
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Beautifying Oxford, Ohio 


Flowers, Trees, Shrubs and Artistic Markers 


HE village of Oxford, Ohio, has 
a history which goes back .to the 
land grants given to Revolution- 
ary soldiers in lieu of their pay. 
Through the years it has fostered three 
colleges: first, Miami University, an 
early land grant college of the old 
Northwest Territory; then Oxford 
College for Women, one of the first in 
the United States; and later Western 
College for Women, to which come the 
granddaughters of women who were 
among the first to gain a college edu- 
cation. 

Fine old families, fine old houses, 
and fine old villages, secure in their 
traditions, sometimes forget how they 
appear to strangers. The Kiwanis Club 
of Oxford, now three years old, be- 
lieves that proud traditions should be 
matched by appearances. 

Two small parks in the center of the 
village, after the manner of a New 
England commons, seemed to offer the 
club a good starting point. These parks 
were over-crowded with trees, while 
hard-beaten paths here and_ there 
proved the short-cut habits of careless 
citizens. A water tank on unsightly 
black legs, added to the depressing pic- 
ture. ‘Twenty-five hundred automo- 
biles pass by these parks every day of 
the year, and the average motorist, so 
reasoned the Bie -. p-nciuiis 


By ARTHUR R. PRIEST 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Oxford, Ohio 


ranged from ten cents to fifty dol- 
lars. One Kiwanian made his con- 
tribution in the form of barberry plants 
to provide part of the border hedge for 
the parks. The results are gratifying. 
The parks are clean, well-grassed, and 
beautiful, with gay boxes of flowers 
lining the street borders. The trees 
have been properly pruned, and shrubs 
and perennials have been planted, so 
that in seasons to come, the beauty of 
the parks will increase. The water 
tower, painted a battle-ship gray, now 
seems to nestle among the trees, lend- 
ing additional beauty to the picture. 
Encouraged by one success, the club 
undertook another task. Artistic, per- 
manent markers were placed at the four 
principal entrances to the village, an- 
nouncing to the passing traveller that 
he is entering the beautiful, tree-cano- 
pied Village of Oxford. He is invited: 


“Here to spend an hour—or longer 
still.” 


Within the village the traveller finds 
other markers, telling him of the many 
points of historical and cultural inter- 
est. At the corner of one of the parks, 
he finds a “citiguide,” locating for him 
all places of importance. To the west 
lies Oxford College. In the very center, 
dominating the village, is Miami Uni- 


versity. The traveller learns that in 
an early day, Miami was known as the 
“Yale of the West,” graduating such 
men as Benjamin Harrison, Calvin 
Brice, Whitelaw Reid, and David 
Swing, while among the early instruc- 
tors was William McGuffey, whose 
common school readers made a civiliza- 
tion all their own. To the east 
stretches the attractive campus of 
Western College for Women, with its 
handsome buildings and unique outdoor 
theater. 

The traveller, now thoroughly en- 
continues his way along 
shaded drives. In this fine old colonial 
home, he is told, was born Caroline 
Scott, afterwards Mrs. Benjamin Har- 
rison, and the first President General 
of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution. In this modest cottage lived 
L. L. Langstroth, inventor of the mov- 
able bee-frame and father of the mod- 
ern bee industry. 


grossed, 


Another marker proclaims that “Old 
Miami is the Western Mother of fra- 
ternities.” Here was founded in 1839, 
Beta Theta Pi; in 1848, Phi Delta 
Theta; in 1855, Sigma Chi; in 1909, 
Phi Kappa Tau; and in 1921, Sigma 
Delta Rho. Expanding from Miami, 
he is told, these fraternities have es- 
tablished chapters in other colleges and 





wanis club, would 
remember the un- 
sightly parks much 
longer than the 
beautiful campuses 
of the three col- 
leges. 

So Kiwanis en- 
listed the help of 
the Woman’s Club 
and of The Gar- 
den Club. A cen- 
tral committee was 
formed, the village 
laid out in dis- 
tricts, and _ inter- 
ested citizens 
undertook the solic- 
itation of every 
family, asking 

















contributions to 
the park fund. 


given 


Amounts 


interest are located within the village. 
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Kiwanis Club of Oxford, Ohio, has erected artistic markers at entrances to the village inviting the and 


traveller “Here to spend an hour—or longer still.”” Other markers telling of points of historical 


_. —s universities, until 

| the combined mem- 
bership of the 
five organizations 
is more than one 
hundred thousand. 


The citiguide lo- 
cates for the visitor 
five churches, two 
public schools, the 
town hall, and the 
postoffice. 


So today, thanks 
to Kiwanis, the 
history of this fine 
old village, a bit of 
New England set 
down in the valley 
of the Miami, is 
attractively re- 
corded. Traditions 
appearances 
are in harmony. 
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Fifty Kiwanians Foster Fathers 
to Duluth, Minnesota, 
Orphans 


A foster father for every child in an 
orphanage is the aim of the Kiwanis Club 
of Duluth, in- 


augurated recently 


Minnesota, in a campaign 
The campaign will be 
conducted among members of the club, but 
is open to any other group of interested men 
in the city. 

While approximately three hundred chil- 
dren at the Duluth orphan homes receive 
the necessities of life such as food, clothing 
and shelter, they envy those who have “dad- 
dies.” This thought is productive of much 
unhappiness so it is the “golden opportunity” 
plan of the act as foster 
fathers to three children each, obligating 
four times 
Christ- 


Kiwanians to 


themselves to see them at least 


a year, remember their birthdays, 
mas, Easter, talk 
them and, in general, be a “daddy” to them. 
Jay E. Markle is chairman of 
Committee on Under-Privileged Chi!- 
whose direction the plan will 
Secretary R. A. Grady was 


etc., with them, counsel 

Kiwanian 
the 
dren under 
be carried out. 
the originator of the idea. 


$24,000 Spent by Portland, 
Maine, for Charities 


Portland, Maine, Kiwanians are living 
up to the motto “We Build” by making bet- 
ter citizens and a better community through 


the wise expenditure and 


The actual re 


reported 


loan to deserving people. 
funds which have been 
an object lesson in placing faith in human 


furnish 


nature. 

The Portland Day Nursery has made the 
remarkable record of loaning the Kiwanis 
fund several times 
1928, to December 1, this particular fund 
had actually been lent out to buy coal and 


over without loss. In 


wood, pay rent, purchase clothing, pay hos- 
pital, dentist and physician bills, buy food 
and the like to the amount of $1,489 and 
had been repaid without loss. In addition 
to this loan fund the club appropriated $800 
for the maintenance of the Kiwanis branch 
of the day nursery. 

Philbrook has been 
Fund 


Past Governor E. E. 


chairman of the Charity Committee 


since its organization. 


Books Given by LaGrange, I[lli- 

nois, to Boys’ School 
—that is a 
new objective for members of the Kiwanis 
Club of LaGrange, Illinois. Their attention 
has been called to the great need for books 
and the the state 
school at Saint Charles and they immediately 
decided to rummage through their shelves 
and attics for reading matter that could be 
sent to the institution. 


“Bring a book for the boys”- 


magazines by boys at 


As a result, more than 200 boys have re- 
ceived that them and in 
addition the members have got out of the 


books appeal to 


activity a real pleasurable kick. 


Better Urban-Rural Relations 
Encouraged by Conway, 
Arkansas 


The Arkansas, Kiwanis club 


has been an important factor in establish- 


Conway, 


ing better relations between town and coun- 


try and in promoting rural education. The 
club has as chairman of rural relations, 
County Superintendent A. A. Parsons and 


as chairman of the Vocational Guidance and 
Placement Committee, C. R. Wilkey, Smith- 
Hughes Supervisor. 

Activities along this line were begun in 
1926 by donating a library to the Wooster 
High School which is a practice school un- 
der the supervision of the rural educatioa 
department of the Arkansas State Teacher’ 
College. 
donation toward the construction of a spe- 


In 1927 the club made a further 


cial building for vocational agriculture 2 
Wooster. Several ago W ooster 
school was given the highest rating of any 
the 
State Department of Education. It now has 
students from nine adjacent districts in its 


weeks the 


rural school in Faulkner County by 


high school, the Smith-Hughes building is 
valued at $1500, the school ground has been 
I-ndscaped and the local people have do- 
rated in cash $1550 annually in addition 
to voting the maximum tax. Smith-Hughes 
from this 
1928 amounted to $10,123. Fol- 
lowing the example of Wooster, three other 
Smith-Hughes have 


students’ project labor income 


school in 


buildings been con- 


structed in the county. 


In the spring of 1928 a vocational ag- 


riculture students’ county 








use of the club’s Charity 


Fund from which, since 


its organization in 1922, 
$24,000 has been expend- 
The annual report 
that the club 


timely 


ed. 

shows has 
brought assistance 
to many homes during the 
year, total ex- 


past the 


been 





penditure having 
approximately $3,000. 
The Charity Fund 


loan funds— 


in- 
cludes three 
the Family Welfare Soci- 
ety Fund, Probation Loan 
Fund and Portland Day 
Nursery Loan Fund. They 
are based on the idea that 
in some cases more bene- 
ficial results 
achieved by loaning mon- 
ey than by giving it away. 
In all cases the club pays 
the money to these 
eties which they, in turn, 


can be 


soci- 





roundup was held in Con- 
way. Six hundred high 
school boys and _ adult 
students attended this all- 
. day event and enjoyed a 
luncheon sponsored by the 
Conway Kiwanis and 
Rotary clubs jointly and 
prepared by the ladies of 
four rural P. T. A. organ- 
izations. Many expres- 
from those in at- 
tendance indicate that this 
event did much to promote 
the most hearty coépera- 
tion between rural schools 
and the city of Conway. 
Another interesting fea- 
ture of the Conway Ki- 
wanis club rural relations 
work is the participation 
in a series of county con- 


sions 








At the opening of the children’s playground in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
the playground were raised through drives conducted by the club, but the members did 
the actual work themselves—unleading and spreading cinders, putting up fences, ete. 
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tests conducted by the 
eight Smith-Hughes agri- 
culture schools. The club 


The funds for 
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offered two prizes and local business firms 
offered a number of others. There were 
two hundred and seventy-four entries in the 
various agricultural contests among the high 
school students. The club gave a luncheon 
in honor ‘of the winners, instructors and 
donors on December 19. The boys of the 
county are very anxious that these contests 
be continued and no doubt they have en- 
couraged many boys to take greater interest 
in the farm and have caused parents to give 
the boy a share in the farm business. 


* a * 


Elgin, Illinois, Gives Boy Scouts 
a Cabin 


The Board of Directors of the Kiwanis 
Club of Elgin, Illinois, recently voted to 
turn over to the Boy Scout Council the cabin 
which the club had built for the Scouts at 
Camp “Big Timber.” The building as it 
stands completed is evaluated at approxi- 
mately $4,000. It is situated on the highest 
hill at the camp and commands a view of 
the entire Boy Scout camp area. The ex- 
terior is finished in brown-stained shingles 
with a roof of green asphalt shingles. 
Forty-eight feet of the interior of the build- 
ing are devoted to a dining room which 
will accommodate all Scout activities as well 
as serve as a mess hall for summer and 
winter camps. The kitchen and commissary 
comprise the remaining space in the south 
section of the building. 


* * x 

Akron, Ohio, Has Mortgage 
Burning Party 

Kiwanians at Akron, Ohio, held a mort- 


the 
indebtedness on 


gage burning party to celebrate 
final 


Florence Crittenden Home. 


pay- 
the 
This home rep- 


ment of its 


resents a total investment of $16,000 by the 
Akron club in under-privileged child work. 
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A scene on the last Trade Day, December 22, in Decatur, Alabama. These Trade Days, which were 
sponsored by the Decatur, Alabama, Kiwanis club and the merchants of Decatur, were held on 
September 15 and each two weeks after that until December 22 when the final Trade Day was held. 
At each Trade Day the sum of $200 was given away in prizes which were secured from participating 


merchants and on the last Trade Day $700 in cash was given away. 


The campaign was participated 


in by 110 merchants of Decatur. These Trade Days proved a great success with the entire population. 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
Has “Good Samaritan” 


Fund 


The Kiwanis Club of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, is receiving a great deal 
of very favorable comment on account of 
its establishment of a Good Samaritan Fund 
with which it intends to take care of numer- 
ous charitable cases that do not come into 
the organized charities. 

In keeping with the well-known story of 
the Good Samaritan, 
whether the person in need would ever be 
able to repay the 
whose fault it was that he was in 
had a 
could or should care for him, or any of the 


such questions as 


expense of assistance, 
such a 
family who 


condition, whether he 


one thousand and one questions that our 




















Delray Beach, Florida, Kiwanians filled a long felt need when they donned old clothes, clambered 
aloft the building that has the biggest roof in the city and painted the name “Delray Beach” for the 


aid of passing aviators. 


The paint was provided by the city, specifications of the United States 


Government were employed and the sign is in accordance with all recommendations in regard to size. 
Hundreds of aviators pass over the Delray Beach district every year due to the fact that the city is 
located directly on the coast within fifty miles of Miami. 


eficiency methods call for, 
will not be asked. 

The fund consists of the voluntary con- 
members. Opportunity to 
contribute is afforded at every meeting. No 
portion of the fund is contributed to or 


through any organized charitable institution 


2oth century 


tributions of the 


or association. Needy cases falling outside 
the rules of organized agencies and reported 
by them to the Good Samaritan Committee 
may be helped from this fund, however. It 
is used to assist needy individuals er fam- 
ilies, preferably in temporary emergencies, 
and without regard to age, race, creed, o1 
reason for the need. Care and discretion, 
of course, is used by the committee in de- 
termining whether or not a case is worthy 
and what amount, if any, shall be contrib- 
uted. 

A monthly report of the number of cases 
helped, something of the character of the 
cases, the total amount expended and the 
total 


of the fund is given to the club each month. 


amount in the hands of the treasurer 
The committee in charge of the fund is 
composed of John M. Brown, chairman; 
Dr. C. J: Alexander, E. T. Mickey, E. E. 
Gray, Jr.. W. E. Vaughan-Lloyd, Charles 
L. Creech, Fred F. Bahnson, William T, 
Ritter and R. C. Vaughan. 


* * * 


‘““Kiwants Booster’ Edition 

Published in Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania 
A most “Kiwanis Booster” 
edition was put out recently by the Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, Daily Times as an 
advertisement of the minstrel show being 
staged by the Kiwanis Club of Lebanon for 
the benefit of the club’s charity fund for 
under-privileged children and other worth- 
while activities. Some of the outstanding 
items included were a report of the club’s 
activities for the past year, its objectives 
for the present year, articles by International 
President O. Samuel Cummings, Past In- 
ternational President Victor M. Johnson and 
Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer for THE 
KIwANIs MAGAZINE, members’ resolutions 
for the new year and “What Kiwanians 
Say and Think About.” 


interesting 


News 
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Unusual Records Kept by 
Darlington, South 
Carolina 


lo keep a record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments a large framed chart has been pro- 
South Carolina, 
will be 


vided by the Darlington, 
Kiwanis 


from time to time, the objectives completed. 


club on which recorded 
Chis chart hangs in the club's meeting place. 

An attendance sheet, five feet high and 
four feet wide, with the roster and meeting 
dates printed on it, has also been hung in 
the At each meeting the roll is called 


full 


room. 


and the day’s attendance recorded in 
view of the membership. 

rhe proud of a creative 
piece of recently undertaken. Mem- 
bers have subscribed and have been solicit 


establishment of 


club is justly 
work 


ing subscriptions for the 
an Agricultural Credit Corporation for the 


benefit of needy farmers. 


. . * 


North Hudson, ew Jersey, 
ye ’ ’ 
Wins Popularity Contest 
The Kiwanis Club of North Hudson, 
New recently won a popularity con- 
test as the most popular organization at the 
Weehawken Elks’ Carnival. <A _ beautiful 
American Flag and $75 in merchandise 
were presented to the club. The latter was 
distributed among needy people. 


Jersey, 


+. . o 


Lafayette, Louisiana, Has 
Intensive Agricultural 
Program 


Although the Kiwanis Club of Lafayette, 
Louisiana, is a comparatively new organiza- 
tion, its accomplishments along agricultural 
lines have been outstanding. At its third 
regular meeting the club initiated a dairy 
tour to the dairying sections of Mississippi 
purpose of the progres- 
sive farmers of Lafayette Parish in dairy- 
ing. About thirty farmers made the trip. 

As a further means of increasing interest 
Day was 
production 


for the interesting 


in dairying a Kiwanis Farmers’ 


celebrated. Dairying and cane 
were the themes discussed. 


The members are also taking interest in 


Tose. 
fe 5 P : 


Last fall, Mount Whitney, one of the highest mountains in the United States, 
was Meeca for Lindsay, California, Kiwanians. Standing 14,502 feet above sea 
level, the great mountain entertained a Kiwanis club for the first time. 


ae 
La a 


Taking thirteen days and 





journey 
Kiwanis club party ef eight, on the “eighth day climbed the peak after 
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the tick eradication movement, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture having assigned members 
tu attend each of the meetings in the differ- 
ent wards of the parish at which tick 
eradication sentiment was sounded out. 

The latest activity reported was the pro- 
motion of an essay contest on tick eradica- 
the winner of which will be awarded 
donated at a Ki- 
wanis dinner meeting by the Louisiana Jer 
sey Cattle Club to the Kiwanians, to be 
disposed of as they saw fit. 


tion, 
a pure bred Jersey bull, 


Evansville, Indiana, Makes 
Athletic Awards 
For the past three years the Kiwanis Club 


Indiana, has offered in each 
city’s five high schools and in Evans- 


of Evansville, 
of the 
ville College an award to the football player 
who proved the most valuable to his team. 
The object is to promote sportsmanship, be- 
lieving that the great good of athletics in 
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leaving their saddle horses at 12,000 feet elevation. 


Page, Arthur Griswold, Maurice H. Gifford, Dr. 
Bledsoe, W. D. Race and H. G. Schutt. 
shown standing on “Bench Mark” rock, at the very summit. 


1929 


our schools is to develop this fundamental 
of character. 

In making the selections the following 
various factors are considered: Sense of 
fairness; codperation; team work; attend- 
ance and punctuality, as well as obedience. 


April, 


* * * 


Picher, Oklahoma, Kiwanians 
Aid Under-Privileged 

During the five years of its existence, the 
Kiwanis Club of Picher, Oklahoma, has been 
most active in under-privileged child work. 
Each year an increasing number of tonsil 
and adenoid have been per- 
formed, those for totalling sixty. In 
addition to this the club paid for four major 
operations, bought clothing for four and 
sent one crippled boy to the State Univer- 
The operations have been 
made possible through the codperation of 
Drs. D. L. Connell, George Russell and 
J. H. Woodward, members of the club, and 
two very efficient nurses, Mrs. Hulsman and 
Mrs. Tindell. these nurses all 
trips to outside institutes are made at an 
especially low cost because of the fact that 
they transport the patients in their 

The under-privileged child fund of the 


operations 
1928 


sity Hospital. 


Through 


cars. 


club is raised through an annual dance and 
through the sale of Christmas seals on a 
percentage basis. 


* So co 


Lawrenceville, Georgia, Sponsors 
4-H Club Boys’ Projects 

Lawrenceville, Georgia, Kiwanians spon- 
sored an auction sale by the 4-H Cotton 
Club boys the early part of December. An 
elaborate program was planned for the en- 
tertainment of the boys by the members to 
show that they greatly appreciated the suc- 
cess these boys have attained by clearly 
demonstrating that cotton can be produced 
in their county as cheaply as in any section 
of the cotton belt when proper cultural and 
fertilization methods are practised. 

Kiwanian F. Q. Sammon, being of the 
opinion that the boys should plant wheat, 
has offered three prizes for the best acres 
of wheat grown by 4-H Club members. The 
contest is open to all boys who are from 
ten to eighteen years of age. 





From left to right: 
Ford A. Chatters, M. L. Crabtree, W. J. Gardner, James E. Palmer, Z. E. 


H. G, Campbell, H. P. 
Top: President E. K. Walls is 
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Quit Clowning the 
President 


It may be a trifle late to register a formal 
kick in behalf of a man who has just stepped 
out of office, but for the protection of his 
successor—for heaven’s sake, let’s quit mak- 
ing a clown out of the President of the 
United States. 

How can we expect the other nations of 
the world to respect the sovereignty of the 
greatest power on the globe when that 
nation’s constituency insists upon making a 
burlesque of its highest executive? 

Against his deeply grounded self-effacing 
nature, President Coolidge was forced at 
almost every turn of the way to step out 
of character to satisfy the whims of a sensa- 
tion-loving populace. 

I glory in the freedom of these wonderful 
United States—the melting pot of the world. 
I wonder sometimes if the pot may not be 
collecting more dross than pure metal but 
that is a problem that scientific minds can 
solve. 

But let’s not soil the dignity of our highest 
administrative officer by making him a 
national jester. 

Every President has been made the butt 
of popular buffoonery. We will recall the 
multitude of pictures showing Taft a bloated 
national tickler. We all remember Roose- 
velt in a huge tooth-exposing smile and a 
pair of nose glasses with flowing ribbon. 

Wilson’s determined jaw was pounced 
upon by newspaper cartoonists with the cry 
of the wolf pack on the trail. Harding, a 
man without peculiar facial lines that might 
aid in converting him into a cartoon laugh, 
is defenseless in tomb while scandal 
mongers wolf over his character. 


his 


Now that Calvin Coolidge retires from 
office, what of his administration will re- 
main the longest in the minds of his con- 
stituents—his sound business administration 
or visions of the President of the most 
powerful country in the world smothered in 
the western sombrero, or standing passively 
under the weight of a trailing Indian bonnet, 
or garbed in woolly cowboy chaps? 

Press dispatches have recounted the ill 
effects the President has suffered from the 
old custom of shaking hands with thou- 
sands at New Year’s receptions. Every har- 
bor stevedore or lumberjack stands in line, 
waiting to crush the President’s hand in their 
horny grasp so they can go back to the docks 
or the corner store and tell their admiring 
fellows how “I made him wince when I 
clamped aholt of his hand.” And diplomats, 
job hunters, tourists, folks-about-town, just 
citizens and what-not, file’ past the President 
and his smiling wife, grasping with eager 
paws the welcoming hand of a nation’s 
chief. 

With few exceptions, the multitude is 
hunting a thrill. If they truly respected their 


chief, they wouldn’t burden him with felici- 
tations he doesn’t seek. This hand-shaking 
stuff is the bunk, especially with the Presi- 
dent of a nation in the receiving line. Next 
thing they’ll want the First Lady to pour 
tea. 

And then came the crowning ignominy of 
all—a national wise-cracker imitating the 
nasal twang of the president over the radio 
without even the formality of telling a listen- 
ing multitude that he’s burlesquing the Presi- 
dent. I refer to Will Rogers and the Dodge 
Brothers radio linkup of a few nights ago. 
I listened in. It was a wonderful pro- 
gram, a miraculous bit of mechanical in- 
genuity, thus linking every section of a great 
nation into one “studio.” 

I get a whale of a kick out of Will Rogers. 
I believe he does a lot of good slapping 
down some of the erstwhile sod-busters who 
have graduated from the sticks into fleeting 
posts of prominence in the nation’s calcium. 
But when Will centered that remarkable 
mentality of his to clown the President, I 
quit. 

And so we go down the line, wise-crack- 
ing the President on every side, making of 
him a world buffoon. We make the White 
House the background for a perpetual slap- 
stick comedy. Every chief executive must 
stand for it or the public would wail “He’s 
a conceited high-hat.” And the show goes 
on. 

How long, oh, how long, must this go on? 
Let’s look to the movie studio for our pie- 
heaving, let’s get our bone-crunching thrills 
in the prize ring and not in the White House 
receiving line. Let's president 
the respect that is due to the highest ranking 
executive of the greatest nation on earth. 

—Alliance, Ohio, Put and Take 


give our 


Aiding Nature 

Nature is all-wise. She makes but few 
mistakes; but once in a while in the genesis 
of things there is a fault that must be cor- 
rected before the object can be useful. Take 
crippled children as an example. Suppose 
all of the crippled, deformed, and under- 
privileged boys and girls in the world had 
to make their way without a helping hand? 
How many of them would attain any 
measure of success? How many of them 
would grow up into useful men and women 
properly equipped to take their - rightful 
place in society? Statistics show that many 
mistakes and deformities have been cor- 
rected and that hundreds of thousands of 
happy, healthy people have overcome some 
physical handicap because attention was 
given them at the proper time. 

When nature falls down, Kiwanis steps 
in and offers its help to restore the boy or 
girl who is physically lacking, to a normal 
condition. Since taking up this very hu- 
manitarian work, thousands of crippled 
children have been made into useful and 


hun- 
the 


Kiwanis clubs in 


throughout 


active citizens by 


dreds of communities 
United States and Canada. 
In this work, however, Kiwanis needs 
the help not only of the crippled child 
but of its family. It would be a useless 
waste of effort and money to try to remedy 
a condition where the child or its family 
are not in sympathy with the efforts of the 
organization. 
— EpwIn HILL, 
Chairman, Capital District Publicity 


Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Best Club by a Dam Site 


Bill Harris, Chairman, International Com- 
mittee on Attendance and Immediate Past 


Governor of the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict, pulled a very good line when he 
presented the charter to the Las Vegas, 


Nevada Club. Las Vegas, you see, is about 
thirty miles from the sight of the proposed 
great Boulder Dam, the construction of 
which will mean so much to all that Western 
territory. 

In his address Bill said, “Las Vegas will 
be the best club by a dam site in the United 
States.” 

Robert H. Jones, Jr., of Atlanta says, 
“Now watch for a comeback from somebody 
near Muscle Shoals!” 


Li Hung Chang 


Li Hung Chang, distinguished Chinese 
statesman and world figure, in answer to 
the question, “What is the most distin- 
guishing mark of a nation’s civilization?” 
said, “The most distinguishing mark of a 
nation’s civilization is its ability to select 
and foster the constructive forces, and min- 
imize and destroy the destructive forces 
which prey on its society and its institu- 
tions,” 

That is the very purpose of Kiwanis. 

—Harry B. DurHaM, Past Governor 
Colorado-Wyoming District 


Will They Win? 

The Kiwanis Club of La Habra, Cali- 
fornia, has set a new high mark of holding 
continued 100 per cent meetings, their rec- 
ord for the year 1928 being ‘fifty-two meet- 
ings each with a perfect attendance record. 
The record speaks for itself and indicates 
wonderful coéperation and team work on 
the part of every member of the La Habra 
club. If this club can continue at the same 
pace until the close of the 1928-29 Inter- 
national Attendance Contest, they will with- 
out doubt bring back an International Club 
Attendance Trophy and honor for the 
California-Nevada District. 
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Our 1928 Accomplishments 


i 
Kiwanis ACTIVITIES,” Vol- 
ume VII, summing up the officially 
reported accomplishments of the Ki- 
wanis clubs in the United States and 
Canada, will be off the press by May 1. 
This annual booklet of activities is 
compiled from the official monthly re- 
ports sent to International Head- 
quarters by the club secretaries during 
the year 1928. There will be close to 
150 pages of closely typed summaries 
of activities, over 30,000 in number, 
which cover all of the work accom- 
plished by the clubs during the last 
year. The activities will be listed under 
more than forty general headings such 
as aids to business and industry, beauti- 
fication of cities, boys’ work, citizen- 
ship, development of better town and 
country relations, the under-privileged 
child, Kiwanis service awards, etc. 
There are many people who still ask 
“What is Kiwanis, what does it do?” 
Show them a copy of this book. There 
are editors who are familiar with the 
local activities of the clubs in their own 
cities but who do not have a picture of 
the enormous amount of activity ac- 
complished by almost 1,800 clubs. 
Show them a copy of this book. There 


are still a few critics of service clubs 


left who, after they have finished with 
their criticizing, have attempted to 
make some constructive suggestions. So 
far as we know, they have suggested 
nothing that is not being done. Show 
them a copy of this book. There may 
be some individual members who are 
undoubtedly familiar with their own 
club’s activities but may not have a full 
appreciation of the extent of all the 
activities accomplished. Show them a 
copy of this book. There are many 
men contemplating membership in Ki- 
wanis who are wondering about the 
extent of real accomplishment of Ki- 
wanis International. Show them a 
copy. 

It is emphasized again that the items 
in this booklet are obtained from the 
official club monthly reports. A careful 
check on these reports for club activi- 
ties is maintained during the year and 
if some club activities do not appear it 
is only because they have not been 
reported. 

Copies will be mailed to all clubs 
about May 5. It is suggested that all 
members give some attention to the 
greatly diversified activities that are 
listed. This volume proves the efficacy 
of organized effort. 


April, 1929 
The Milwaukee Audi- 


torium 
(From page 182) 


and modernization and is today re- 
garded as the superior of many brand 
new buildings of its kind in respect to 
equipment and_ general utilitarian 
value. Most of the newer buildings, 
in fact, have been built on the pattern 
of the Milwaukee structure, and incor- 
porate many of its special features in 
their construction. Cities contemplat- 
ing the erection of new convention 
buildings usually send delegations to 
make a study of Milwaukee’s model 
auditorium. The City of Havana, 
Cuba, is the latest to send for specifi- 
cations. 

The extreme adaptability and flexi- 
bility of the building recommend it par- 
ticularly. Comprising eight halls of 
varying sizes under one roof, each con- 
tiguous to the others, it is ideal for con- 
ventions featuring sectional conferences 
and exhibits, all in progress simul- 
taneously. 

The complete service plan, for which 
the Milwaukee Auditorium is known 
everywhere, was originated by Joseph 
C. Grieb, its manager, and is now being, 
introduced into buildings throughout 
the country. In twenty years of 
specialized study Mr. Grieb has 
stressed the advantages of providing 
every type of service required by the 
average exposition and convention, and 
the Milwaukee Auditorium is always 
among the first to introduce the latest 
developments in power and lighting 
equipment, public address systems, 
radio installation and the many inven- 
tions being brought to light in an era 
when conventions are growing con- 
stantly larger and more complicated in 
their demands. 

As past president of the Auditorium 
Managers’ Association comprising 
leaders in this field throughout the 
United States, Mr. Grieb has been in- 
strumental in securing legislation bene- 
ficial to convention buildings, in pro- 
moting greater codperation between 
convention bureaus, auditorium man- 
agers and association secretaries and in 
placing the business of auditorium 
management on a firm basis as a dis- 
tinct profession. 

Unlike many convention buildings, 
the Milwaukee Auditorium is in use 
twelve months of the year. It is the 
home of grand opera in Milwaukee, a 
brilliant season attracting music lovers 
throughout the State of Wisconsin each 
year. The leading artist concert series 
are presented in the Concert Division, 
as is a complete season by the Chicago 
Symphony orchestra. Social events vie 
with lectures, bazaars and civic ban- 
quets on its calendar. It houses a num- 
ber of industrial expositions each year, 
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and most of the Wisconsin conventions | AQ DULL EVENINGS NO DULL SUNDAYS 


' make it their annual headquarters, their 
trade expositions being built up year 
after year on a permanent basis. 


Because of its location in the beau- 


’ ak s “= ‘ . bad ° 
Shellie, Mibeasion ca manoelites radio in every room 


summer conventions. The Milwaukee 


Auditorium, located as it is on a trunk And h . ll: 

; of the famous Wisconsin highway sys- that’s not au: 

tem, and commanding unlimited park- private bath, morning paper, bed-head reading lamp, excel- 
ing space, is particularly available to lent library, all kinds of restaurants (from lunch-counter or 
convention delegates arriving by motor cafeteria to formal service), all the Statler comforts— plus 





| —and this classification, especially in Statler Service. The,» organization of 
' the warmer months, represents an over- Pray 22L 
whelming percentage. ° 

There are Statler Hotels in: 


i While the average city auditorium is 

. maintained by ny ee who are BOSTON s ey Fe A ED Gee tain il Rae ae) 
| —, ) sigh gig CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST.LOUIS 
J accustomed to meeting an annual def- NEW YORK (fowl P MAGEE 

; ae ; . ‘ : NE otel Pennsylvania, Statler- > 

; icit, the Milwaukee Auditorium is, and : i ee 


i has been since its inception, self-sup- 

porting. From the beginning a policy H O T E L S S si A T L E R 

. has been maintained of plowing back 9 ie ene lial: teal ilk esis aaaiaatiiins 
all surplus revenue into the building Fined, wadhemelan sates peated in all. recens. 
for improvements and repairs, with the 
result that the structure, erected ata | x % YQUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME x x 
cost of $550,000, is today worth more 
than three times that amount, having at | — : —_— —— 
this time a total replacement value of 
$1,785,939.74, according to latest: ap~ | pm. no oo oro rrroorore 


praisals., King Edward Hotel | Convention Banquet Drawing Room 


| 
Toronto, Canada 
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“The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y. W orld | 
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' How expensive a hotel should your 
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phone service, connecting America with 
Europe since January 7, 1927, is also 
a ready means of direct personal in- 
terview. 

Supplementing the wire communica- 
tion systems of the world are fast 
trains, steamships, and_ airplanes, 
which speedily convey communications 
to and from all points. 

In the United States air mail service 
was first established between Washing- 
ton and New York, May 15, 1918, and 
since that date the system has been 
increased so that the principal cities 
of the country are now connected by 
this bird-like method of transportation. 
The Post-Office Department predicts 
that within the next few years airplane 


mail postal service such as is now in 
operation on mail trains throughout 
the country will be in general use. 
What the future has to offer no one 
cares to foretell for fear that before the 
prophecy is uttered, it might be in use. 


Modern Treatment of 
Child Delinquency 
(From page 188) 
ideal of his needs. Today is surely the 
child’s day, long overdue. 
I wish to take this opportunity of 
publicly expressing my appreciation of 
the work done for children by the three 
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In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you may enjoy all the 
tific course of health training. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a 
complete vacation program— 
rest and health building in view. 
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Kiwanis clubs of Toronto. Delin- 
quency has decreased where they di- 
rected their activities. They have also 
assisted much in making the present 
and future of the needy boy more re- 
plete with opportunities. Indeed, so 
much has this spirit of the service clubs 
spread, that it is almost a rarity to 
meet any person in our city who is not 
ready to go to an extreme in assisting 
any needy boy. Surely the service clubs 
have come into our life at an oppor- 
tune time and are assisting to blaze 
new trails across the uncharted areas 
of modern complex society. 


We have two departments in our 
Juvenile Court at Toronto, one where 
children are brought in officially be- 


| fore the court by competent authority 


| of advice. 


and dealt with as the court, taking the 
advice of the psychiatric clinic, feels 
best in the interest of the child. The 
other is more of the nature of a bureau 
We call it the Occurrence 
Department. Last year while over 
2,500 children were officially before 
the court but over 5,000 persons came 
into the Occurrence Department with 
their problems and difficulties. There 
adjustments were made, advice given 
and assistance rendered. In this de- 
partment no official record is made ; this 
service is rendered without any stigma 


| or stain upon the persons coming. 


If after nearly ten years’ service of 
this nature, one might be allowed to 


| draw a few conclusions, they would be 
| that—the child life of our community 


today is better than ever before. They 
have a keener appreciation of their 
own power and also of their own ob- 
ligations to society. Never were they 


| more ready to meet the morrow’s dif- 


ficulties and never were they better 


| prepared. They can well be trusted to 


| Around 








meet the problems arising from our 
modern complex society. This is truly 
the day of the evolution of youth. 


A Kiwanis Welcome 


To the guests of the Kiwanis club, 
Friends and neighbors with us elbows rub. 
It just seems good to have you all here 
Helping us to dispense our good cheer. 
We welcome you. With us bide a bit. 
In comradely fellowship we sit 
the festive board and discuss 
Things of interest to you and to us. 
A mental meal we intend to serve, 
To teach never from the right to swerve. 
We'd rather have you with us today 
Witnessing our solemn mien and play 
Than all the gold and glory so cheap, 
Just your love and friendship we would 
keep. 
Come back. We hope we will come to you 
In thought, your friends and our friends so 
true. 

—Kiwanian Will A. Church, 

Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Indifferent Kiwanians 


By DR. WILLIAM A. LEWIS 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR FOR 1928, OnTARIO-QuEBEc-MaritTIME DistRIcT 


Waom do we mean by an indifferent 
Kiwanian? Probably we might de- 
fine him as a neutral, unconcerned, 
disinterested, apathetic, lukewarm indi- 
vidual who belongs to a Kiwanis club. 

In analyzing some of the causes as 
to why some of these adjectives apply 
we find the following reasons: 

1. Joining the club too hastily. The 
value of membership was not properly 
set forth. His responsibility to the or- 
ganization is frequently not empha- 
sized sufficiently before he is enrolled. 

2. Having to wait too long before 
being called on to render worth-while 
service. The new member has fresh 
enthusiasm and should be given an 
opportunity to utilize it. 

3. Disappointment over such mat- 
ters as leadership, objectives of the 
club or possibly the type of programs, 
but a change of management may be to 
his liking. 

4. Inactivity of the club as a whole. 
Sometimes a good club seems to go 
into a slump in much the same manner 
as a base-ball team. If the president 


is really active it will only be tem- 
porary. 
5. Improper temperament. Some 


men are quite unable to work with oth- 
ers. They are misfits from the first. 

6. Difficulty in getting acquainted. 
Some of the officers should see that 
every new member meets his fellow 
members. An active reception commit- 
tee should shake hands and extend a 
welcome to all members. 

7. Some men are always “against 
the government.” These men are bet- 
ter not admitted. It is doubtful if they 
can ever be transformed or reformed. 

8. Wives not in sympathy. Occa- 
sionally it is just the reverse. The wife 
may desire the social contact which Ki- 
wanis aflords, while the husband is not 
interested. In such cases, needless to 
say, he makes a poor Kiwanian. 

9. Financial. If he has suffered 
losses it is unfortunate and every effort 
should be made to assist him. If he 
has too much money to feel that he 
can take part in the club’s activities, 
just pity him. 

10. Business reasons. Sometimes it 
is difficult for the man to arrange the 
meal hour with partners or clerks. He 
misses meetings frequently and soon 
loses interest. 

11. Ill health. When a man’s health 
begins to fail he may not feel able to 
undertake his duties as a member. 

12. Some men are born indifferent. 
Even in olden times the Laodiceans 


had this quality of indifference. The 





prophet has written of them: “I would 
that thou wert cold or hot, So then 
because thou art lukewarm and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.” 

Some Remedies 

I believe every man thinks best in 
the manner in which he. is most famil- 
iar. Therefore, as a medical man, after 
attempting to make a diagnosis, I shall 
try to apply the treatment. Call them 
remedies or cures, if you like. There 
are twelve but they are not necessarily 
in the same order as the causes. They 
are meant to be applied as indicated 
and in a general way for one cause may 
require more than one remedy. 

1. Prevention is better than cure. 
The prospective member should be 
given plenty of advance information 
regarding Kiwanis and what it means. 
If you know him, and some Kiwanian 
should know him well, you will be able 
to know the requirements in the club 
which would be most difficult for him 
to fulfill. Tell him frankly just what 
they are, and what will be expected of 
him. 

2. Careful selection. The agreeable, 
aggressive young man is usually pre- 
ferable to the older man and especially 
if the older is the type known as a poli- 
tician. 

3. Preparatory talk or a charge 
should be given very soon after obtain- 
ing membership. 

4. The president and other officers 
should take it upon themselves to see 
that he is educated in Kiwanis matters. 

5. As early as possible have the 
member do the job he likes and his 
interest is almost certain to be kept 
alive. 

6. The responsibility for looking 
after such details rests primarily on 
the president. 

7. Give recognition to members for 
successful accomplishments or eleva- 
tion to office, whether in Kiwanis or 
not. 

8. Avoid having a small group do 
all the work. While it is quite natural 
to select the men who are always will- 
ing workers in preference to those who 
have to be urged it is better to spread 
the club’s duties. 

9. Encourage plenty of publicity of 
meetings and doings of the club. A lit- 
tle forethought on the part of someone 
in notifying reporters of coming special 
events will usually find them anxious 
for the material. 

10. Keep committees busy. The pro- 
gram committee ‘should plan their 
meetings so that speakers have ample 
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Obstacle Golf 


on your own front lawn 


ou 


Just try it omce—and you're an Obstacle 
Golf fan for life. Anyone can learn to 
play in a few minutes but the game pre- 
sents problems to tax the ingenuity of 
champions. The brightly painted hoops, 
mazes, runways, and tunnels are fascin- 
ating and an ornament to any lawn. 


Obstacle Golf is a great home game be- 
cause the whole family can play. At 
hotels and clubs too, you find the Ob 
stacle Golf Course in constant use. 
There are sets of Obstacle Golf for every 
size of lawn. For general play we recom- 
mend the No.1 nine hole course. 


If your sporting goods dealer cannot 
supply you, we will ship your outfit 
prepaid to your home. 


The Mason Manufacturing Co. 
South Paris, Maine 
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opportunity to prepare their subjects 
before being called on to deliver to a 
body of business and professional men. 
The personal contact and interest on 
the part of the president of a club will 
often be the greatest factor in reviving 
the flagging interest of a member. 

11. The old doctrine of “Hard to 
get in and easy to get out,” insofar as 
the part is concerned, is all 
wrong in my opinion, Once you have 
admitted a member you should strive 
to hold him and make him a _ good 
Kiwanian. I have always advocated 
that this doctrine should be “Hard to 
get in and hard to get out,” and when a 
member does go out try to have it by 
means of a resignation, so retaining his 
goodwill, rather than an expulsion. 

12. Adopt a catchy club slogan 
which may be changed from year to 
year if desired. The year I was presi- 
dent of my club our slogan was “We 
all pull together.” It was frequently 
referred to and our members soon be- 
came enthused with the idea and conse- 
quently won both the district efficiency 


sec ond 


and attendance contests. 

In his “Zero Hour” address at Seattle 
President Heinz gave us a wonderful 
inspiration and I believe he emphasized 
one phrase which symbolizes Kiwanis. 
It was “Stagnation is death; Activity 
is life.” 
ot 
three terms: 


Let me summarize the treat- 
“Indifferent Kiwanians” in 
Careful selection—proper 
education—plenty of work. 


ment 


Alexander Hamilton 
(From page 184) 


severe defeats and Gates had achieved 
a victory at Saratoga in the capture of 
Burgoyne which has been accounted 
as one of the fifteen decisive battles of 
the world. This made Gates the idol 
of the north and of New England 
especially. Gates .was naturally a 
weak man and was of course high in 
his own estimation as a result of his 
great victory. 

Washington was Commander-in- 
Chief and could have ordered Gates to 
send reintorcements him at once 
but Gates probably would have been 
offended had he done so. It was not 
of such great importance not to offend 
Gates but he at that time stood high 
in the favor of New England and 
New York, and Washington was some- 
what in disfavor. 


to 


For this reason it was very impor- 
tant to obtain the reinforcements with- 
out apparently ordering them. Hamil- 
ton carried a letter from Washington 
which imperatively ordered the rein- 
forcements but he succeeded in obtain- 
ing them from Gates without showing 
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his letter and for this act of diplomacy 
he received much credit from Wash- 
ington. 

His position brought him into close 
touch with Benedict Arnold’s attempt 
to betray West Point and it fell to 
him to endeavor to console Mrs. Arnold 
when it was discovered that her hus- 
band was a traitor to his country. In 
letters which he wrote to Miss Schuy- 
ler, whom he afterwards married, 
describing this scene, another side of 
Hamilton’s nature is brought out as 
this letter shows his deep feeling and 
sympathy for another’s woes. Hamilton 
had a quick temper, was easily offended 
and much self-confidence. 
These qualities caused what is some- 
times called a quarrel with Washington 
but it hardly seems that the occasion 
should be considered of much moment. 

It seems that on February 16, 1781, 
Washington was at his desk on the 
second floor of his headquarters and 
sent a messenger to Hamilton asking 
him to come to his office. Hamilton 
did not at once respond and when he 
did appear at the foot of the stairs, he 
met Washington standing at the head 
of the stairs who reprimanded him 
mildly, saying to keep him waiting was 
a mark of disrespect. Hamilton re- 
sented the remark and replied, “I am 
not conscious of it, Sir, but since you 
have thought it, we part.” This well 
illustrates Hamilton’s quick temper 
and his opinion of his own importance. 
Later happenings showed plainly that 
Washington at least did not attach 
any serious consideration to this occur- 
rence. He endeavored heal the 
breach and continued to interest him- 
self in his former aid as he recognized 
the f that Hamilton would be of 


possessed 


to 


Tact 
great use to his country in later years. 
This, however, was the last of his work 
on Washington’s staff. Washington 
continued to watch over him and gave 
him a command at Yorktown where he 
led an assault upon one of the out- 
works of the enemy. In this attack 
he was successful in doing his work 
much more quickly than the French 
who were assigned to attack a second 
similar redoubt. This ended Hamil- 
ton’s military career. 

In speaking of his military record 
the question naturally arises, ‘““Was he 
aman of great military ability?” At 
any rate, whatever he did in the war 
of the Revolution was well done but 
most of his service was of ‘a diplomatic 
or political nature. He certainly be- 
lieved himself to be capable of becom- 
ing a great general and his military 
acts would tend to confirm such a 
belief. His ruling passion, however, 
was that of a statesman and even when 
engaged in army life, nothing could 
prevent him from thinking on ques- 
tions of government. 
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III. Hamilton’s part in establishing our 
financial system. The making and 
adoption of the Constitution 


The Revolutionary War practically 
ended with the battle of Yorktown, 
the surrender of which took place 
October 18, 1781. The British did 
not, however, completely evacuate 
American soil till May 8, 1783, when 
a British war vessel fired a salute of 
seventeen guns in honor of the Amer- 
ican Commander-in-Chief. This was 
the first salute of Great Britain to the 
United States. During this period and 
for several years afterwards our coun- 
try was in a perilous situation. Prob- 
ably in much more real danger of 
collapse than during the war for the 
reason that at that time the war held 
the colonies together but now they had 
no strong organization. They had the 
Continental Congress and the Articles 
of Confederation but it soon became 
evident that the Union as it then stood 
was a “rope of sand.” 

Each colony had a constitution of 
its own and when it chose it obeyed 
the National Government and when it 
did not choose to do so, which was gen- 
erally the case, it did not. 

There was a great diversity of opin- 
ion as to the boundaries of the colonies. 
It is at this time laughable to read of 
the claims of some of them. The west- 
ern boundary of New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland, had 
been fixed by the King of England and 
they made no further claims but New 
York claimed she had no _ western 
boundary but was willing to accept 
the territory as the state is today. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, had originally supposed to 
reach to the Pacific Ocean but the 
transfer of Louisiana to Spain in 1763 
had made their western boundary the 
Mississippi River and they laid claim 
to territory as far west as that. 

In addition to all these troubles the 
country was heavily in debt. It has 
been estimated that the cost of the 
Revolution to the United States was 
135 million dollars. This would be a 
small amount in these days but at that 
period in our history it was enormous. 
The country had no currency of any 
value. The army had not been paid 
and the soldiers were dissatisfied and 
threatening. In the midst of all this 
confusion Alexander Hamilton came 
to the fore. 


In the early months of 1780 Ham- 
ilton addressed a letter to Robert 
Morris who was the leading banker 
of the period, in which he discussed 
the financial affairs of the Confederacy 
which were at that time in their worst 
state and threatening far more than 
the British armies had ever to bring 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


made by the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
in 10 Years 





HE present hour sees a great change 

taking place in business. Small busi- 
nesses are being gathered together into 
great institutions. The position of Vice- 
President in charge of Production, or Sales 
or Finance, in one of these great institu- 
tions is a larger responsibility than the 
presidency of a small business used to be. 
There has come an increasing demand for 
an expansion of the Institute’s pro- 


gram to meet these changed conditions. 

Beginning immediately, therefore, we 
shall offer to business executives a four- 
fold service, incorporating the results of 
two years of work with leaders of business 
management and business education. 
From this four-fold service, executives 
may now choose any one of the following 
courses, depending on their own partic- 
ular business requirements: 


The Complete Course and Service for General Executives 


A Special Course and Service in Marketing Management 


) i 
de 
3. A Special Course and Service in Production Management 
4. 


A Special Course and Service in Finance Management 


HIS enlarged program is too important 

and far-reaching to be set forth in an 
advertisement. Its value to executives is 
admirablysummed up in the words of Percy 
H. Johnston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, who con- 
sidersit “‘the most significant step taken in 
business education in the past ten years.” 


We have prepared a special booklet de- 
scribing the entire program, with partic- 
ular reference to the new features. We 
should like to circulate this widely and to 
the following groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who recognize 
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that the training of competent associates 
is their major problem. 

—LExecutives interested especially in 
Marketing, Production and Finance, who 
want to concentrate theirefforts along one 
of these branches of business. 

— Younger men who desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 

For convenience, a coupon is provided 
below. We invite you to inform yourself on 
this great forward step in business edu- 
cation by mailing it at once. 


To the ALEXANDER Hamitton Institute, 829 Astor Place, New York City 


Please send me the facts about the Institute’s new four-fold service. 
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In Canada, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Lid., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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defeat to our country. This letter 
sounds to-day thoroughly modern and 
as an essay on inflated and depreciated 
currency is as valuable now as at the 
time it was written. At this time he 
not only went into the causes of our 
depleted currency but proposed the 
remedy. Gradual contraction, a tax 
and a foreign loan. This sounds very 
much like our own Secretary Mellon. 
The foreign loan was to form the basis 
of a National Bank. The great pur- 
pose of the National Bank was to unite 
the wealth of the country in the sup- 
port of the government. 

Late during the same year Hamilton 
addressed a letter to James Duane, a 
member of Congress from New York. 
In this letter he discusses the founda- 
tion of a government. Advocating a 
strong central government which will 
eliminate the jarring and independent 
powers of the separate states, he urged 
single men at the head of departments 
and the absolute control by Congress 
of the army and navy and the power 
of making treaties. To bring this 
about he advised the calling of a con- 
vention to form a new strong and well- 
defined central government. This sug- 
gestion was later acted upon in the call- 
ing on May 25, 1787, a convention 
representing nine states which met at 
Philadelphia to form a new constitu- 
tion. 

Hamilton had done much in many 
ways and always with a great deal of 
opposition to bring this about. He 
was one of the three representatives to 
this convention from the State of New 
York. His great service to our country 
at this period was rendered before and 
after the convention. Before by bring- 
ing the convention into existence and 
afterwards by securing the adoption 
of the constitution which was drafted 
at the convention. 


The two other representatives from 
New York were not at all in accord 
with Hamilton’s views, both being 
ardent States’ rights men and followers 
of Governor Clinton. Hamilton there- 
fore decided to take very little part in 
the debate on the details of the consti- 
tution but made at the opening of the 
convention one speech which occupied 
five or six hours for its delivery in 
which he reviewed the whole scheme 
and theory of government and gave his 
own plans for the new government 
carefully worked out and perfected. 


He has been severely criticised for 
saying that the British Government 
was “The best model in existence” but 

there is no doubt that the statement 
was absolutely true at the time. He 
did not secure from this convention 
just the form of constitution which he 
outlined or such as he wished but like 
all true patriots he took the best he 
could get and then went out and 
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worked hard for its adoption by the 
States. He thought his own plan was 
better than the one adopted but this 
did not prevent him from accepting 
the constitution. His two colleagues 
from New York abandoned the con- 
vention and of course did not sign the 
constitution. 

Now comes what is probably Hamil- 
tons greatest service to our country, 
that is his successful fight for the 
adoption of the constitution by the 
States. I will not go into detail as to 
how he overcame the opposition which 
was very strong. In the City of New 
York a society was formed to resist 
the adoption of the constitution by the 
state. 

Hamilton issued a series of papers 
called ““The Federalist,” a new one 
appearing as a rule every third day. 
These continued over a period of many 
weeks. In these papers he was ably 
assisted by Madison and Jay. This 
series of papers is still the best expo- 
sition of the Constitution of the United 
States in existence. While his efforts 
were extended over the whole country 
he was obliged to concentrate on his 
own state and here the opposition was 
probably as strong, if not stronger, 
than in any other state. 


When the New York Convention 
assembled to debate the adoption of 
the Constitution, Governor Clinton 
who led the opposition controlled 46 
out of the 65 votes. Hamilton by his 
oratory and_ clear-cut arguments 
brought about a change of sentiment 
so that at last when the final vote was 
taken, the Constitution had a majority 
of three in its favor. Tried by the 
severest test, that of winning votes, 
Hamilton’s victory is one of the great- 
est ever accomplished by any man. 


Now we come to his work as 
Secretary of the Treasury. The first 


Congress of the United States assem- 
bled March 4, 1789. It was not, how- 
ever, until April 6 that a quorum of 
both houses could be obtained and at 
that time when the votes were opened 
and counted it was found that Wash- 
ington and Adams were elected Pres- 
ident and Vice-President. Travel and 
communication were slow in those days 
and not until April 30, 1789, did 
Washington.take the oath of office at 
New York City. 

The Treasury Department of the 
United States was established by act 
of Congress September 2, 1789, and 
Alexander Hamilton was the only per- 
son who seems to have been thought of 
as the first head of the department. 

He was Washington’s choice and 
Robert Morris, who was at the time 
the wealthiest man in the country, and 
who had done much to finance the 
Revolution, advised the selection of 
Hamilton. It is interesting to note 














here that Morris who did so much for 
our country in a financial way, raising 
at one time $50,000 in gold on his own 
private security to pay the starving 
and dissatisfied soldiers of Washing- 
ton, was later thrown into prison for 
debt, kept there as long as the law per- 
mitted and died in poverty. 

Hamilton was appointed by Wash- 
ington the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the new Republic and there is 
no doubt but that he has never had 
his equal in any of his successors as 
to ability or fitness for the position. 
He was thirty-two years of age when 
he took the office. 

Congress had been ably and honestly 
struggling with the revenue with com- 
merce and a thousand other matters of 
less importance but owing to the awk- 
wardness of a large legislative body 
did not accomplish anything and it is 
rather amusing to note how eagerly 
the leaders turned to the new Secretary 
for help. Only ten days after he was 
appointed he was requested by Con- 
gress to prepare a report upon the pub- 
lic credit. He not only did this, which 
was of itself a gigantic task and which 
led to the development of his whole 
financial policy including the estab- 
lishment of our national banking sys- 
tem, but during the course of the year 
he was asked to and did report upon 
the raising management and collection 
of the revenue including a scheme for 
revenue cutters, estimates as to income 
and expenditures; as to the temporary 
regulation of the currency; as to navi- 
gation laws and the regulation of the 
coasting trade; as to the post-office 
for which he drafted a bill; as to the 
purchase of West Point; as to the 
question of the public lands and a 
uniform system of management and 
upon all claims against the govern- 
ment. 

In addition to all this which was 
asked of him by Congress, he volunta- 
rily drew up a plan or scheme for a 
judicial system. 

From these reports which Alexander 
Hamilton made to the first Congress 
of the United States during his first 
year of office came the funding system ; 
the revenue system; the sinking fund; 
our national banking system; the cur- 
rency and the first idea of a protective 
policy. I will leave the thought with 
you as to what these policies and plans 
all formulated by Alexander Hamil- 
ton have meant to our country. 


IV. Hamilton’s Duel and Death 

Aaron Burr defeated Hamilton in 
the struggle for the control of New 
York and made Jefferson the third 
President of the United States. At 
that time our President was elected in 
a somewhat different manner from now. 
All the candidates were voted for by 
the electoral college and the one receiv- 
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ing the greatest number of votes was 
elected President and the one receiving 
the next highest number of votes was 
elected Vice-President. The election of 
February 11, 1801, by the electoral 
college, resulted in a tie. Jefferson 
73 votes, Burr 73 votes; Pinckney 64, 
Jay 1. This threw the election into 
the House of Representatives. Ballot- 
ing continued for an entire week and 
thirty-six ballots were taken before 
Jefferson was chosen President and 
Burr Vice-President. It was Mrgely 
through Hamilton’s efforts that Burr 
was defeated for the Presidency. 


Hamilton had in many ways and at 
many times opposed Burr. Burr was 
distrusted in the office of Vice-Pres- 
ident by Jefferson and after the ex- 
piration of his term as Vice-President 
made one more attempt to attain fame 
and power by endeavoring to gain the 
governorship of the state of New 
York. In this he was again defeated 
by the work of Hamilton who saw in 
him only a selfish, ambitious, unscrup- 
ulous and crafty politician, who cared 
nothing for the country but only for 
his own place and power. Hamilton, 
as usual, spoke his thoughts in plain 
language and Burr selected some of his 
accusations and according to the cus- 
tom of that time challenged Hamilton 
to fight a duel. The code of honor 
was in force in those days and Hamil- 
ton could do nothing but accept the 
challenge. 


Accordingly Hamilton and Burr met 
July 11, 1804, at Weehawken, New 
Jersey, on the bank of the Hudson 
River. Burr prepared for the duel for 
several days by practicing marksman- 
ship with his pistol in his garden. 
Hamilton prepared by settling all his 
business affairs and by writing letters 
of farewell to his wife and family. 
Hamilton fell mortally wounded by 
Burr’s first shot, discharging his own 
weapon into the air. He was taken to 
his home where he lived but a few 
hours. Burr was forever disgraced in 
the eyes of his countrymen and was 
later tried at Richmond, Virginia, for 
treason, a charge of which there is no 
doubt that he was guilty but of which 
he was acquitted. He died in poverty 
at New York City in 1836. 

It is interesting to note that Aaron 
Burr was the son of an eminent Pres- 
byterian minister who was at one time 
President of Princeton College; that 
his mother was the daughter of Jona- 
than Edwards, one of the most noted 
of the early New England ministers 
and who was at one time also President 
of Princeton College. 

I am calling attention to these facts 
in order to contrast Burr’s ancestry 
which was of what would be consid- 
ered the very best of early New Eng- 
land with that of Hamilton’s which is 
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by many as at first stated in this paper 
considered illegitimate. 

Be that as it may the memory of 
Hamilton is held in love and esteem 
by all who study his life while no one 
thinks of Burr but to despise him. 

In closing I want to cal] your atten- 
tion to one utterance of Hamilton’s 
which seems almost as written for the 
present day. It only goes to prove how 
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true is the statement that “History re- 
peats itself.” 

On December 16, 1796, Hamilton 
wrote to Rufus King, then Governor 
of New York as follows: “We are 
laboring hard to establish in this coun- 
try principles more and more national 
and free from all foreign ingredients 
so that we may be neither Greeks or 
Trojans but truly Americans.” 





Undergraduate Athletic Managers 


By HAROLD F. WOODCOCK 
General Manager, Yale University Athletic Association 


NE of the very important extra 
curriculum activities of students in the 
colleges and universities in the East is 


| the participation of undergraduates 
in 


the administrative side of ath- 
letics. While the teams and athletes 
themselves are receiving popular and 
frequent recognition of their achieve- 
ments, the vast amount of time and 
energy expended by the student man- 
agers usually passes unnoticed. 

The Yale University Athletic Asso- 
ciation administers and _ supervises 
seventeen different departments of 
sport consisting of the following 
branches: Major Sports, including 
tootball, baseball, track, rowing, and 
hockey; and Minor Sports, including 
basketball, boxing, fencing, golf, la- 
crosse, polo, soccer, squash racquets, 
swimming, tennis, water polo, and 
wrestling. 

Each of these departments has a 
student manager and assistant man- 
ager and in the cases of major sports 
ten competitors and in minor sports 
eight competitors. Competitors are 
those who are competing for appoint- 
ment to the assistant managership the 
following year. These competitors are 
nominated by and from the sophomore 
class and the successful under-gradu- 
ate in a competition becomes assistant 
manager in his junior year and suc- 
ceeds to the managership in his senior 
year. 

The duties of these managers, assist- 
ant managers and competitors are 
varied, multitudinous and responsible. 
While the Yale University Athletic 
Association is operated under a Board 
of Athletic Control appointed by the 
Yale Corporation and also has per- 
manent officers, the policy followed 
is to allow the managers of teams to be 
managers in reality as well as in name. 
The managers handle most of the 
correspondence with other universities 
about schedules and guarantees and 
each manager prepares in advance of 
his season a comprehensive budget for 
the operation of his department of 
sport. After the approval of the budget 
by the Executive Committee the man- 


ager has an opportunity to take part in 
the buying, accounting, arrangements 
for out-of-town trips and general ad- 
ministration of his department and thus 
gains valuable executive experience. 
The assistant manager ordinarily takes 
charge of the freshman activities in his 
department but the manager is the chief 
in charge of the assistant manager and 
the competitors. This group also takes 
charge to a great extent of equipment, 
lockers and property and keeps office 
records of every candidate for squads 
and teams. They submit lists to the 
main athletic office for the checking of 
eligibility of candidates and they also 
prepare lists of players proposed for 
out-of-town trips as well as schedules 
for faculty approval. 

In addition to the countless duties of 
these under-graduates in the manage- 
ment of their departments of sport, the 
managers of major sport teams plus 
two representatives of the minor sports 
constitute, with the major sport cap- 
tains, the Undergraduate Athletic 
Association which body passes on all 
awards of numerals, insignia and let- 
ters. Four appointments are made 
from the Undergraduate Athletic Asso- 
ciation to the Board of Control and 
two undergraduates are appointed an- 
nually to the Executive Committee. 
Under this system the undergraduates 
are consulted freely and are present at 
discussions concerning the larger mat- 
ters of policy and the general adminis- 
tration of athletics at the university. 

While the student managerial staff 
devotes a large share of time to ath- 
letics both in the athletic offices and on 
the field, an exceedingly small per- 
centage of these men fall into scholastic 
difficulties. It seems that in the very 
great majority of cases the stimulus 
and responsibility of these manage- 
ment duties cause the individuals bet- 
ter to schedule and use their time. A 
great many undergraduate managers 
have told me at the conclusion of their 
seasons that they considered the ex- 
perience gained as athletic managers 
the most valuable and worth-while 
single factor of their entire college 
careers. 
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Human Development as Industry’s 


Real Task 


(From page 175) 


in other ways, try insofar as one man 
can, to ascertain the “why” of things, 
I find myself appalled at the vastness 
and sublimity of it all, well knowing, 
after reasoning from effect to cause, 
that somewhere, in some manner, some 
agency designed and built the universe, 
and then set it in motion. Concepts 
differ with different people, that is why 
we have different religions, but speak- 
ing for myself, as an engineer, the con- 
cept I have reached is that of an infinite 
intelligence as the source of all things ; 
an intelligence in which the heart qual- 
ity is a divine power. 

If we look upon the great agency, 
which is the author of the universe, as 
God, and consider Him as a great 
power, then man whom God created 
must be the effect, and therefore, a re- 
flection of God. We read in Genesis 
that God made man in his image and 
likeness. For what purpose? To be 
fruitful, to multiply, and to subdue 
and have dominion over the earth and 
its forces. As stated in Psalms 8:6: 

“Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands; thou hast 
put all things under his feet.” 

Man is not an animal as he has been 
classified — mere beef and bone to be 
used for the brawn and power in him. 
He is not part animal and part some- 
thing else, with each part eternally in 
conflict with the other, as life seems to 
indicate. He is not physique, or that 
which we can see and touch. 


Man Is Spiritual! 


H: is spiritual, because his think- 
ing and feeling reflect the mind and 
heart qualities of his Creator. 

The real man is right thinking! 

As man is spiritual, the effect of a 
divine cause, then he is a “reflector” 
and not a creator as he thinks he is. 

Man is here to advance what we 
call progress to higher and still higher 
levels, working towards the real goal 
of life — a perfect existence — in 
which there will be no poverty, no 
drudgery, no illiteracy, no crime, no 
waste, no strife, and no warfare. Man 
is here to carry out the divine plan be- 
hind things, about which he may know 
little, but being certain that he has a 
part to play in the great drama, the 
same as the soldier who does not know 
why he is ordered to do a certain work, 
but is confident that what he is to do 
has a distinct bearing on the campaign 
as a whole. 

Edison claims that he looks upon 
himself as merely a channel between 
the great cosmic intelligence and the 
race, for the passing on in usable form 





of the ideas that come to him. Are we 
not all Edisons in this respect? 


If there is no Creator; if there is no 
master builder behind things; if every- 
thing worth while is mere accident and 
guess-work, then man is a reflection of 
nothing, and on his way to nowhere. 
If man is the creator of himself and 
his thinking, and everything ends for 
him when he stops breathing, then man 
is the author and finisher of his own 
fate, and as such cannot be blamed for 
believing in such sayings as “might 
makes right,” and “eat, drink and be 
merry.” 


I for one cannot subscribe to such a 
doctrine. Can you? 

“But,” says the skeptic, “I won't 
accept the evidence of anything I can- 
not see or hear.” Of such a one I ask: 
“Do you believe in and can you see 
and hear the three greatest things in 
the world — mother love, fatherly af- 
fection, and the trustfulness of the 
child? Can you measure on a rule, 
such things as honor, integrity, loyalty, 
kindliness, and the like? Can you take 
ideas and thoughts and divide them in 
jars and test-tubes and weigh them in 
balances, and then mix them in differ- 
ent ways as you can with fluids? Can 
you magnify under a glass, the work- 
ings of conscience? Can you pick up 
with tweezers, an outburst of anger, 
and see it generate its poisons? Can 
you chart the process of man’s inven- 
tiveness ? Can you mathematically cal- 
culate the spirit of a man? Can you 
take a slide-rule and determine the 
workings of one mind upon another? 

To these and like questions, the 
skeptic can only answer in the nega- 
tive, thus admitting that there are 
forces in man which the trained 
physical senses cannot cognize. 

If my twenty-five years in industry 
have taught me anything at all, they 
have conclusively indicated that we 
are only beginning to tap the potential 
thinking powers of our workers in 
shops and offices. We have had, and 
have today, an aristocracy of thinking, 
whereas thinking is basically demo- 
cratic, and when it is right thinking, it 
is cooperative and _ service-rendering. 
It is the chief characteristic of every 
human, and responds to stimulation. 

We pay high wages, give extra re- 
wards as incentives, have welfare plans, 
and the like, and up to a certain point, 
they have been productive of real bene- 
fits. But the real riches in the mentali- 
ties in men, the “‘pay-dirt” which yields 
the greatest values through develop- 
ment, have scarcely been touched as 


yet. Why? Repression. 
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Mental Repression 

The only difference between a rail- 
road section hand and a Judge Gary 
in business, is a difference in the volume 
and quality of the respective thinking, 
and not the weight, height, color of 
eyes and hair, width between the eyes, 
distance between ears and top of head, 
kind of chin, texture of skin, and the 
like. Each has the same bodily func- 
tions. Each one eats, sleeps and works. 
Each one was on the same basis when 
he started life as a crying infant, sleep- 
ing most of the time, and eating when- 
ever he could. 

Each one, however, as he grew up, 
developed an individuality — a mental 
individuality — separate and distinct 
from that of the other. Each was po- 
tentially capable of great and wonder- 
ful works, the one a great business 
man; the other a great artist or com- 
poser or architect perhaps. One became 
the business genius of his day; the 
other is still a section hand. Education, 
opportunity, ambition, environment, 
and proper guidance, are responsible 
for the success of the one. Our repres- 
sive materialism, our struggle of self 
for self, our failure to bring out the 
best in men, our ignorance of how to 
“induce” constructive thinking from 
workers, keep the other a section hand. 

Bandage the arm tight to the body, 
and in time it will become flabby, then 
begin to wither, and finally is useless. 
Cannot the same thing happen to the 
mental side of man? 

What we must do is to lift off the 
mental repressions, the industrial in- 
hibitions, or “brakes,” and then watch 
men grow, develop and expand, as 
their Creator intended they should. 

For every 100 workers in factory 
and office and store, there are 100 un- 
satisfied desires, pet ambitions, aspira- 
tions, abilities to excel in given direc- 
tions, and dreams regarding what they 
best do, that are without reference to 
the work they actually perform. 


Mind (Intelligence) Expresses Man 


In the man of thinking there is the 
heart quality. In the woman of feel- 
ing there is the mind quality, for “male 
and female created he them,” but the 
emphasis as to each is that the woman 
symbolizes feeling, while the man sym- 
bolizes thinking. 

You can see why industry must lift 
off the mental repressions, for if we are 
to have a proper human development, 
we must encourage the birth and de- 
velopment of the mental children of 
our workers in shops and offices. 

The most fundamental reason why 
human development is the greatest task 
before industry, is because, in the last 
analysis, man does not belong to him- 
self. This might be so if man were 
self-made and, therefore, a creator, but 


as we have observed, man is a “re- 
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flector” ; the receiving set of an infinite 
broadcasting. In I Corinthians, there 
are two short lines which, when placed 
together, read—‘“Ye are not your 
own, ye are God’s building.” 

Man is controlling everything but 
himself; he is developing everything 
but the real man in men. When he can 
outlaw war, banish industrial strife, 
eliminate crime, reduce waste, learn 
how to live, love his fellow-men be- 
cause they are his brothers, and help 
in every way possible to bring out the 
potential powers inherent in men, un- 
foldment of heavenly blessings will 
then progress in geometric sequence. 

The real man, spiritual man, the 
man of right thinking, naturally wants 
to give of himself, for there is in him 
that inward urge to excel. 

Josef Hoffman, the great pianist, 
has said, “When I compose, I sit down 
to the piano and play what I hear.” 
But supposing that no piano was pro- 
vided, or if provided, he was not al- 
lowed to play, or allowed to play, he 
was forced to play what someone else 
wanted, would Hoffman be the great 
composer that he is? 

I know of no greater responsibility 
of man, than that of the one — whether 
worker, supervisor, executive, owner, 
banker or lawyer, who, in industry, 
either by accident which is inexcusable, 
or by design which is unpardonable, 
fails to do all he can to help workers 
give birth to their mental children. 


Human Development Means Service 


What is the result of human develop- 
ment ? Human development translated 
into action means service. If men as 
individuals do not serve each other, 
men in the group cannot. If groups 
do not serve each other, plants cannot. 
If plants do not serve each other, in- 
dustry becomes non-service rendering. 
Real service, based on human develdp- 
ment, results in tangible rewards far 
greater than the rewards which come 
trom making them the real end sought. 

Human development, for service, ata 
profit, in the order mentioned, becomes 
the “triangle of forces” in industry. 

What Is Service? 

The best definition of service that I 
have ever read, comes from a plant in 
which service is really lived by all in 
the business — the Commonwealth 
Steel Company, Granite City, Illinois. 
It reads: 

“Service as we conceive it, is unself- 
ish, and is expressed in safety, justice, 
efficiency and economy, with character 
building as its goal.” 

The basis of service is the Golden 
Rule and the result is human brother- 
hood. Abram put his finger on the 
pulse of this great principle of human 
conduct, when, after telling Lot there 
should be no strife between them and 
their herdmen, he made this significant 
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statement, “for we be brethren.” 

Where can we turn for some ex- 
amples of human development? 

In pure science, and to quite a degree 
in applied science, we have fields in 
which human development is at its 
highest. When a Millikan makes a 
discovery in the realm of “Cosmic 
Rays,’ the entire world at once knows 
about it. When a Michelson finds a 
way to determine that light travels 
186,000 miles a second, this informa- 
tion is yours and mine to help us in 
our work. When an Einstein develops 
a theory of relativity, scientific men are 
advised of it. When an astronomer or 
a physicist discovers a new star or more 
about the atoms, their scientific societies 
are furnished with full details. A new 
medical discovery, or improved method 
for making a complicated surgical oper- 
ation is made known to all in these 
professions. 

As a result, progress in these fields 
has forged ahead by leaps and bounds ; 
faster than progress in economics ; and 
much more rapid than that in ethics 
and human conduct. 

Keep in mind also, that scientists in 
the fields mentioned, in proportion to 
the good that they do, are usually piti- 
fully underpaid. Many in the past 
have faced starvation. Their material 
rewards have been, and are today, all 
out of proportion to rewards in com- 
merce and trade, which their scientific 
discoveries and developments have 
made possible. In fact, without this 
unselfish work, there would be no com- 
merce and trade as we know them to- 
day. 

What motivated them? That “hun- 
ger of the soul” that is in all men; a 
hunger that is satisfied only by giving. 
Their minds and hearts have func- 
tioned properly. There is self-develop- 
ment for service by all in these fields, 
because they recognize their debt to 
the past, and their responsibility to the 
future. Material rewards may be 
meager, but the spiritual rewards far 
outweigh anything that can be ex- 
pressed in terms of money. 


Principles Dictate Methods 


Because principles are more im- 
portant than methods; because princi- 
ples dictate what methods should be, 
let me say a few words about them. 

1. One of the most important prin- 
ciples underlying the development of 
the human is that of inducing right 
thinking in man; a principle, the ob- 
servance of which, will reverse the 
attempts we so often make to force 
wrong thinking out of man by preach- 
ment, rules, legislation, penalties and 
efficiency devices. As in combustion, 
the one is the induced-draft method, as 
against the forced-draft principle. 

2. Another important principle is 




















that of education through true self-ex- 
pression. A man who can satisfy his 
soul hunger, and who is able to work 
as God intended he should, will seek 
and find the necessary mental and 
spiritual equipment with which to de- 
velop himself to the fullest. Help men 
to find the things they are best fitted 
to do, and they automatically desire to 
learn, and easily find out what to study. 
Interest is the motivating influence. 
Industry can, therefore, do a great 
work in providing, and helping our 
schools to provide, well balanced 
courses of instruction, so that workers 
can educate themselves while doing the 
things they are learning about. 

3. Another great principle is that of 
providing spiritual incentives. There 
must be something more than money 
rewards, for there are certain mind and 
heart qualities which money cannot 
buy. If rewards are to be put on a 
purely money basis, we run the risk 
of damming up what would otherwise 
be a spontaneous release of miud and 
heart energy. 

4. Still another principle of human 
development is that of arranging for 
alternation of thinking with doing, so 
that a man, in addition to carrying out 
his regular duties, may also have time 
to constructively think about, plan and 
develop better ways and means of do- 
ing things. Industry must provide 
“idea laboratories’ in the various 
plants. In this way men can both make 
a living and develop a real life. 


Application of These Principles 


The important question now before 
us is to consider the matter of the ap- 
plication of these principles. What 
mechanism is necessary in industry to 
make human development, for service, 
at a profit, the goals toward which we 
can work? 

Staff organization is that mechanism. 

What I mean by staff organization 
in industry is what the army means by 
the term. If a man in the army dis- 
plays unusual ability, or possesses 
specialized knowledge, or has construc- 
tive ideas, he is singled out and trans- 
ferred to the staff from the line, so 
that the entire army may have the 
benefit of what this man thinks and 
knows. 

Let me define staff technically, as 
regards industry, as that function in a 
business which is investigative, analyt- 
ical, creative, suggestive, and advisory 
in character ; which studies the business 
at any time, at any place, in any way; 
for the purpose of formulating and out- 
lining what the best practice should 
be. The function of the line is to put 
this suggested practice into operation, 
after it has been approved or modified 
by the management. 

For every hundred men employed in 
a plant, there are one hundred separate 
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and distinct thinking and feeling indi- 
vidualities, capable of development in 
at least one hundred different ways. 
Potentially, there is staff organization 
of one hundred employees, each with 
something that he would contribute if 
he could find a way to express himself. 
Put this staff to work, on the principle 
of alternation of staff and line, and the 
results would be astounding. 

The most untilled field for greatest 
results in industry today is not in try- 
ing to get the best prices, nor in reduc- 
ing wages or salaries at the first sign 
of complication, nor in driving workers 
and supervisors beyond safe working 
limits, nor in trying to salvage another 
cent or two in profit. 

The greatest field is that of focus- 
ing the unused capacities in men, 
through making them part of the staff 
for part of their time. 

The question arises regarding what 
might be considered to be the specifica- 
tions of a proper industrial staff. Base- 
ball typifies the best possible develop- 
ment that industry can copy. 


Some Specifications 


The specifications in baseball, which 
industry would do well to pattern, are, 
in the order of their importance: 

1. Opportunity to express individ- 

uality, or the inward urge to excel. 
Love of the game. 


‘3 
3. Team work. 
4 


. Line organization — team bat- 

ting. 

5. Staff organization — team in the 
field. 

6. Alternation of staff and line. 

7. Definite rules of play. 

8. Impartial umpire to interpret 
rules. 

9. Proper coaching. 

10. Training and practice — during 
spring and before games. 

11. Probationary work in the minor 


leagues. 
12. Definite scoring as to hits, runs, 
put-out, assists and errors. 
13. Publication of these scores, giv- 
ing comparisons between teams 
and players. 
High salaries for high attain- 
ment to players and finally, 
. Profit-making as the group re- 
ward. 


14. 


Making an Analysis 
Tue following questions are among 


some which occur to me as likely to be 
instrumental in uncovering sides of a 
man that are usually a closed book 
with the covers locked: 

What does he read? 

What does he do in his spare time? 

What has been his past training? 

What experience has he had in other 
lines ? 

What does he consider to be his 
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The 
Little for 2 
Corporal Weeks 
“ELASTEX” Trial 
Belt Offer 


INCHES at the waistline is ONE thing men like to lose, 
and The LITTLE CORPORAL “ELASTEX” Belt re- 
duces the bulge quickly and comfortably. ‘‘On and off in 
a jiffy No laces, buckles, or straps. Makes you feel 
and jook like a new man. 


Women: Write for FREE literature 
on our new “‘ELSEE’’ Reducer 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL CO. Dept. D4 
1215 W. Van Buren St. hicago, LL. 








CANADA TAX SALE 
Seized and Sold for Taxes 


$ 54.00 buys 10 acre hunting camp 
81. buys 10 acres on Quebec River 
157.50 buys 80 acres British Columbia 
180.00 buys 126 acres Mineralized 
360.00 buys 160 acre farm Manitoba 
360.00 bu ys 200 acres Ontario 
540.00 buys 100 acres large lake frontage 


These properties, with several hundred others, are 
offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further 
pay ments, Beautifully situated hunting cam re and 

shing lodges wherethereis real hunting and fishing. 
Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages situ- 
ated in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the new 
North; also farms in old Ontario, Quebec,. Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia offered at a small 
fraction of their value and on terms of $5 or $10 a 
month if desired. Our 12th annual list just issued in 
the form of a 20 page Illustrated booklet describes 
these properties and gives full particulars. Itis mailed 
free on application. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Don't delay. 
These rey basen won't last long at these prices. Send 
ge mone t send for booklet to-day so you will have 

ret ch 


Tax Sale Service 


Room 624, 72 Queen Street West, 
Toronto 2, Canada 
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PAPER HATS - NOISEMAKERS 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 





Identify Yourself Quickly! 


MACOY’S New, Dollar Pass Case 


Morocco Grain Goatskin 

Gold Corners :-: Emblem FREE 

Made in Ostrich Finish (tan, 
illustrated), Lisard (Brown) 
and soft black leathers. 
Case is silk-lined, well made, 
edges turned and stitched, 
two pockets for business 
ecards, tickets, etc. State 
emblem and leather wanted. 


enclose 
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Other Pass Cases ie ona ~ay 
Radiator Ornaments, cast white metal benetiiipaidate’, 
Any lodge or club... $i. 
Silveroid Ui, arette Case—very fine. Masonic itsbion 
only, tormerly prcea «. 52.00; apecial .............. 1.00 
FP REE Catalogs 22N-N oveliies: 22M B-Masonic Books 


M ACO * a ~y ae Supply Co. Co. 


Oldest and Largest prema te 4 team. Ret. ion 





specialty ? 

What educational 
studying ? 

What does he like to do best? 

Does he love dogs ? 

Does he like flowers? 

Does he like to play with children? 

What are his spiritual views? 

If he could have his own way, what 
would he prefer todo? Why? 

What are his views as to capital ? 
Labor? Management? Profits ? 
Wages? 

What does he think of his company ? 
His superiors ? His co-workers ? 

Has he advanced any ideas? With 
what results? 

What is his “hobby” ? 

What do his superiors and past em- 
ployers say of him? 

Is he married ? How many children ? 
What is he planning for his children ? 

How is his health? 

Does he worry ? 

Is he saving money? How is he in- 
vesting it? 

What is his accident record ? 

What home or physical difficulties 
are bothering him ? 

Is he in debt? Heavily or not? 

Depending upon purpose and cir- 
cumstances, ways and means for de- 
termining human potentials could be 
worked out which would prove of un- 
usual value in the practical up-building 
of men. All that is necessary are right 
motives, and a proper approach to each 
individual case. 


subjects is he 


Staff Officers 
A staff officer to direct the kind of 


work in mind, should possess a knowl- 
edge of spiritual values and their great 
importance to industrial success. He 
should be able to see men as they really 
are, not as physique merely, but as 
mind and heart composites. He should 
know how to induce right thinking in 
men, after determining their potentials. 

The ideal staff officer should himself 
be every inch a man. He should love 
men and work with them to make them 
better men. He should study men for, 
in the last analysis, he realizes that 
men are and always will be, the real 
foundation of industry. He will reason 
that, if all of our money should be lost, 
and our property and wealth destroyed, 
and only men and resources remained, 
man could and would erect an even 
greater civilization than we have today. 
He will know that man will be the 
keystone in the industrial structure of 
tomorrow, and as a result will gain a 
thorough knowledge of man, his think- 
ing and feeling, and how to use them 
constructively for the good of indus- 
try, for the benefit of man, and all to 
the glory of God. 

Under this staff officer, who should 
be responsible to the chief executive of 
the company, there should be a small 
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group of men representing management 
and workers, the former to be appointed 
by the officials, while the latter should 
be selected by the workers. This would 
be the industrial staff of the plant. 
Ways and means should be developed 
for inducing and recording ideas in a 
systematic manner. Suitable rewards 
should be given for developments of 
merit. Names should not be published 
except in cases of those getting awards. 
All contact should be from employees 
direct to industrial staff. Those with 
constructive plans would become mem- 
bers of.the staff, which should be con- 
sidered an honor. Staff work by em- 
ployees could be for part or all of the 
time depending upon the relative merit 
of the developments. The staff in time 
would become a corps of specialists in 

many fields. Quarters should be pro- 
vided for the staff. A staff organization 
could operate in conjunction with or 
without reference to a plan for Em- 
ployee Representation. 


The Problem of Humanity 
The problems of research and edu- 
cation in industry are staff problems. 

Through the solution of these prob- 
lems we can eliminate the staggering 
human and economic waste in industry. 
They will be solved by educating work- 
ers, supervisors, executives and owners 
in industry, in regard to the real values 
in men, and then by inducing construc- 
tive ideas and thoughts (research), 
with right motives for service as their 
basis. 

We are fast coming to realize that 
there is nothing new. Man is only dis- 
covering what has been and is now 
discoverable. Great future discoveries 
but await man’s conquest, through 
thinking, of the secrets of God’s laws. 
Man is the link between mankind and 
omnipotence, a link in which thinking 
is tempered with right feeling. His 
mind and heart are the staff organiza- 
tion in him, actions resulting therefrom, 
becoming line work. 

Edison recently said: 

“Problems in human engineering 
will in the future receive the same gen- 
ius that the last century gave to engi- 
neering in more material forms.” 

Human engineering will be the great 
work of this century. We can all play 
a part in this constructive development, 
by seeing man as he really is, and then 
remembering Grayson’s remarkable 
word painting — “Jt isn’t enough to 
produce steel in a mill.” 

When you talk with each other; 
when you deal with those with whom 
you are in contact, consider your fel- 
low-men as brothers. Look upon them 
as life and thinking and feeling, not as 
physique of flesh and blood. See them 
as reflections of a good God, the same 
as you are. You will then begin to lead 
a new life, as will those around you. 
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National Music Week 


By KENNETH S. CLARK 


Assistant Secretary, National Music 
Committee 


A DUAL relation of the Kiwanis impromptu instrumental group of the MONEY 
clubs to the National Music Week, members, formed as an accompaniment 

May 5-11, is proposed by the National for the club singing or for offering ci 6 
Music Week Committee, of which our special numbers. for Ho itale. Colleges: Churel te 
International President, O. Samuel A feature of the celebration is to be | 
Cummings, is a member. In a town the presentation of American music. 
where the Music Week is already Kiwanis may fall in line by introducing 
being organized, this plan calls for the at its Music Week meeting some of the | 
Kiwanis’s Club’s taking the initiative traditional American songs with short | 
toward a community-wide observance. talks on their histories. Human-i interest | 

In all cases, it is suggested that the material for the latter is found in the | (LUSTSury: Bo PRED ty we a 
na ; gg i ) 

clubs tune in with the key-note of the pamphlet, “Storiesof America’s Songs,” 
coming Music Week, which is to be a_ to be obtained free from the National 
greater degree of active music-making Music Week Committee, 45 West 45th 
on the part of people in general. This Street, New York City. Other pam- 
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successful community projects. 
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Pep up Your 
Convention 


Use our hats, badges, and 
convention novelties. Dis 


increased participation is to be brought phlets on the above activities and tinguish your club. Write 
about by a further development of the available, without charge, f the agg Tacomas 
abou ya 1e e10} avallc ’ large, rom 1 GEMSCO 





Committee are “How to Organize a 
Music Week Committee,” “Community 
Singing and the Community Chorus” 


club singing through a concentration 
upon some of the effective but less 
known Kiwanis songs and through the 
offering of a prize for the best new and “Twenty Points for Song Leaders.” 
Kiwanis text to a familiar or newly If any of the Kiwanis clubs in 
written melody. If the club does not Canada desire literature pertaining to 
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COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 





have its own “barber shop quartet,” the 
Music Week meeting may serve as the 
debut of an especially organized one. 
Another Music Week feature may be an 


music, they can secure it by writing to| 
the Canadian Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, 229 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. 





Am I My City’s 
Keeper? 
(From page 195) 
sides work and sleep. The up-to-date 
city makes proper provision for recrea- 
tion. 

Parks, playg grounds, civic golf 
courses, swimming pools, are a tind 
necessity, and offset the cost of hospi- 
tals and health departments. 

Money invested to make life worth 
while is well expended. A _ happy, 
healthy community is our best asset. 
When you have that, take some money 
from the public treasury and establish 
a lively publicity bureau. Tell the 
world about your city and welcome the 
tourists. 

Problem after problem; calm con- 
sideration with an eye to future require- 
ments; sane but vigorous action—thus 
do cities grow. 

Everyone according to his conscience 
will answer the question, “Am I my 
city’s keeper ?” 


Maple Syrup Party 


The world’s largest maple syrup party 
will be held in Chardon, Ohio. Last year 
20,000 people attended this party. Kiwanis 
is favored this year with first place as the 
festival will open on the evening of April 
4 to allow the 500 Kiwanians that are ex- 
pected to attend a banquet there to see the 
show, which will last over the following 
two days. 


Milwaukee Convention 
Attendance Contest 
A TROPHY will be awarded to the 


winning club in each of the four divi- 
sions, gold, silver, blue and white, for 
attendance at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion. 

The awards shall be made upon the 
basis of the number of members and 
guests from each club registered at 
Milwaukee multiplied by the number 
of miles traveled by the shortest route 
to Milwaukee. 

A club financially delinquent to the 
district, or International, or delinquent 
in semi-annual and monthly reports, 
shall not be eligible to receive an award. 

The awards shall be diplomas of 
merit, framed in gold, silver, blue and 
white, which shall be presented at the 
Milwaukee Convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Convention 
Attendance Contest 
Dr. William J. Carrington, Chairman 
Walter J. Campbell 
Walter R. Weiser 


Kiwanis 


Kiwanis builds upon American soil; 
Inspires youth to seek an honest toil, 

Work to better self, improve mankind, 

And leave a richer heritage behind. 
Nobility of purpose, honesty of ways, 
Instilling hope anew, reviving ebbing days, 
Such trails all bear the true Kiwanis blaze. 

JoHN J. LANGENBACH, 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 
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Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
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sent, on request 
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had by mail. 
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Our No. 29 Bell as illustrated above, 
made of genuine bell metal, beauti- 
fully toned and highly polished. 


Complete with Striker + 1 8.00 
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KIWANIS DECORATIONS 
For Club Meetings or Dinners, 
fasten up displays with 


















“Glass Heads—Steel Points’’ 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
(The Hanger with the Twist 
Easy to Use Won't Mar Wall 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
(Wayne Junction) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Play golf in your spare time 


We will take eare of your multigraph 
and mimeograph problems. Write 
or ‘phone for detailed information. 


WILLARD LETTER SERVICE 


Incorporated 
228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. | 
CEN tral 9796 
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attendance. 
Write for full particulars 
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Effective in promoting steady club 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
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also Hotels, Athletic Clubs — 
Fraternal Buildings, Industries, 
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Some Personalities 


C. C. Younggreen, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is President 
of the International Advertisers Association. 
The American convention of this association 
will be held in Chicago, May 14-16. 

* ‘* a 

The Aberdeen, North Carolina, Chamber 
heavily on the 
The retiring 
president, appreciated 
that he served two terms as president and 
would be serving a third but for the fact 
that he positively refused to serve longer, 
P. Frank Buchan is a member of the Aber- 
The present president, Dr. L. B. 


of Commerce 
Kiwanis club for its officials. 


leans quite 


who was so much 


deen club. 
McBrayer, the 
Burt 
treasurer, 
the same club, while seven other members 
of the Board of 
the Aberdeen club. 

* ~ * 


vice-president, Struthers 


(noted author), and the secretary- 


Howard Burns, are members of 


Directors are members of 


San Antonio, Texas, Kiwanians are proud 
because Col. S. F. Crecelius elected 
Vice President of the San Antonio Chapter 
of the Reserve Officers’ and 
H. C. Thorman has been made President of 
the Alamo Country Club. 


was 


Association, 


* * * 

Percy Williams at New York City es- 
tablished a new world’s record in sprinting. 
He is a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Vancouver, B. C. 


* * * 


L. R. Lynn, D. D., member of the Clinton, 
South Carolina, Kiwanis club, is President 
of the Thornwall Orphanage, which is the 
largest Presbyterian orphanage in the world. 
And Rev. John McSween, member of the 
Clinton club, is President of the Presbyterian 
College at Clinton. 

* ” * 

Dr. John T. Moore, member of the Hous- 
ton, Texas, 
Executive Committee of the College of Sur- 
geons for the State of Texas at the sectional 
conference of the American College of Sur- 
geons at New Mexico, Texas. 


club was named head of the 


x * . 

The Bell, California, Kiwanis club gives 
active support to the Bell Chamber of Com- 
merce Board of Immediate 
Past President Claude L. Reeves serving as 
President. 


Directors with 


* # 


Kiwanian Walden Thomson has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Board of Educa- 
tion at Owen Sound, Ontario. 

7 * * 

The Mine and Smelter Company of Den- 
ver, Colorado, has elected Al Seep, mem- 
ber of the Denver Kiwanis club, its Presi- 
dent. 

* * # 

The new head of the Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Safety Council is Kiwanian S. F. 
Clabaugh, who was recently elected to the 
ofice of President. 

* * «* 


Gordon M. Webster was recently elected 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 
Quebec, coming into the club with a lot of 
Kiwanis background, his late father having 
been a member, his late law partner, Past 
International President Henry J. Elliott, and 


at present his brother and uncle being 


members. 
* * * 


Kiwanian Loren W. Burch, Madison, is 
President of the Wisconsin Association of 
Master Builders and Kiwanian Carl A. 
Genske is President of the Merchants’ Bu- 
reau. 

* . * 

President Marcus Sterne, Jr., of Asheville, 
North Carolina, recently gave a talk cover- 
ing THE KiwANis MAGAZINE. He announced 
that at another meeting the article on “Busi- 
ness Ethics,” which appeared on page 88 of 
the February would be discussed. 
President Sterne read the article, which 
concerns a lady who bought a painting, 
appointed a committee and they are to ap- 
point two attorneys in the club, one for each 
side, to debate the question as to whether 
or not the lady did right. 

* * * 


issue, 


International Trustee Joshua L. Johns of 
Appleton, Wisconsin, has been made general 
manager of a sales army of 175 who will 
solicit all business houses in Appleton on 
behalf of the Forward Expansion Program 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

x + * 

The story of Jack Foster, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Norman, Oklahoma, sounds 
much like a Horatio Alger tale. State uni- 
versity law student, bank director, and civic 
leader for nine years, he has been offered, 
almost by common consent, the post of mayor 
of Norman, and probably is the only student 
in America to hold such a position while 
still enrolled in school. 

With one suit of clothes, $18 in his wallet, 
and. the proud possessor of a broken wagon 
and three mules, he entered the University 
of Oklahoma in 1920 at the age of eighteen. 

Foster was left an orphan when five years 
old so perhaps it was in emulation of some 
kindness he received as a ragged urchin 
that led him to inaugurate a plan for county 
chicken clubs while he was president of the 
Norman Kiwanis club in 1925. Sponsoring 
the movement as a civic club project, within 
two months enough newly hatched chicks 
had been purchased to start all the farm 
boys who applied for them. One of the 
boys is making enough money from the sale 
of eggs and poultry at present to pay his 
entire expenses while in high school. 

* * * 


The Kiwanis Club of Wooster, Ohio, 
claims to have in its membership the young- 
est Board of Trade or Chamber of Com- 
merce executive in the State of Ohio, and 
probably in the nation. 

Neal Bowman, 31, has just been elected 
president of the Wooster Board of Trade 
for the coming year. Bowman is a realtor 
who has been active in Kiwanis. He is a 
charter member of the Wooster club, has 
served as a director and chairman of the 
Committee on the Under-Privileged Child, 
and is now vice president and heir-apparent 
to the presidency. 

* * # 

They tell us that Kiwanian Jules Brazil 
is very popular in New York City for his 
broadcasting of banquets. The way he 
stages the programmes and introduces the 
Broadway stars is screamingly funny and 
unique. 
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Kiwanians in Public 


Office 


Here are some additions to the list of 
Kiwanians who are active in civic life 
which was published in the January and 
February issues: 

Dr. Elmer J. Chesbro, Councilman, Gilroy, 

Calif. 


Irvin Hollister, Councilman, Gilroy, Calif. 


Grover C. Talbot, State Representative, 
Chester Pike, Pa. 
Ellwood J. Turner, State Representative, 

Chester, Pa. 
Jay H. Upton, State Senator, Bend, Ore. 


Ralph S. Hamilton, Speaker of State House, 
Bend, Ore. 


Harvey H. DeArmond. County Judge, 


Bend, Ore. 

George H. Canfield, State Representative, 
Cle Elum, Wash. 

Arthur S. Cory, State Representative, Che- 
halis, Wash. 

Walter R. Rowe, 
Yakima, Wash. 


W. A. Frary, State Senator, Dayton, Wash. 


State Representative, 


Thomas McCormack, State Senator, Rio 
Vista, Calif. 

George F. West, President 
Commerce, Rio Vista, Calif. 


Chamber of 


Clyde G. Trammell, State Representative, 
Melbourne, Fla. 

J. H. Turner, Post Commander Frank B. 
Huddleston Post No. 81, American Legion. 
Melbourne, Fla. 

W. H. Bottger, Board of Directors of Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Camden, N. J. 

E. J. Nelson, State Representative, Auburn, 
Wash. 

Mell G. Underwood, U. S. 
New Lexington, Ohio. 


Congressman, 


John Carr, Lieutenant Governor of North 
Dakota, Jamestown, N. D. 


F. G. Kneeland, State Legislature, James- 
town, N. D. 


R. G. McFarland, District Judge, James- 
town, N. D. 


J. A. Murphy, County Judge, Jamestown, 
Pe. 


William Millard, Justice of Supreme Court, 
State of Washington, Olympia, Wash. 


Elmer Burlingame, City Commissioner, Al- 
hambra, Calif. 


D. A. Christie, Mayor, Owen Sound, Ont. 

G. C. Milgate, County Treasurer, New Lex- 
ington, Ohio. 

Emerson C. Wagner, Prosecuting Attorney, 
New Lexington, Ohio. 

Dr. H. F. Minshull, Coroner, New Lexing- 
ton, Ohio. 

Dr. F. J. Crosbie, County Health Superin- 
tendent, New Lexington, Ohio. 

O. E. Hearing, County Superintendent of 
Schools, New Lexington, Ohio. 

Arthur Swartz, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Lexington, Ohio. 


LaBert Davie, Postmaster, New Lexington, 
Ohio. 


A Few More 


A list of Kiwanians who had attended 
three or more consecutive annual district 
conventions was published in the January 


and February issues. These additional 
records have been received. 
9 Years 
Austin E. Kress, Terre Haute, Ind. 
6 Years 
Royden E. Webster, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
5 Years 
J. C. Jenkins, Brookhaven, Miss. 
4 Years 


John J. Langenbach, Raymond, Wash. 





Kiwanians Discover | 
Relationship by Strange 
Coincidence 


While at the Montana District Conven- 
tion in Butte last fall two Kiwanians, one 
of whom has lived in the state for thirty-five 
years and the other for nearly twenty years, 
discovered that they had real honest-to- 
goodness relatives in the state after think- 
ing all this time they were far from kith 
and kin. 

When President R. H. Robinson of the 
Livingston club was a very young boy his 
father passed away and he left New Wind- 
sor, Illinois, to live with his maternal grand- 
mother. His tender years precluded his 
memory of his uncle and others on his 
father’s side and before he was old enough 
to realize that he should know something 
of his family, his grandmother passed away. 
Because of this loss he never learned of his 
father’s people until at the conclusion of 
his speech to the Montana District Con- 
vention, Kiwanian Dayton Robinson of 
Butte overheard the shorthand reporter say, 
“Reuben, may I have your manuscript?” 
and recognized the speaker as a nephew he 
long had sought. Then and there old ties 
were happily renewed. 








To an Easter Lily 


Awake! Awake O blossom white 
Unfold thy petals to the light 

And let the radiant sunbeams shine 
Into that tender heart of thine. 


Few are the days till stern decay 
Will steal the fairest flow’rs away 
In thy brief life, O blossom pure 
Teach us of things that will endure. 


If from the sombre clay can grow 
A bud so dainty and so white 

Our lives may also stainless show 
Beneath the glow of Heaven’s light. 


E’en tho, in cells of sin and grief 
It pleases God to plant our lives 
Still upward from the bitt’rest root 
Tis true the sweetest honey strives. 


While on this Easter morn 
Thou dost the earth adorn 
Blossom fair and slender blade 
Tell of joys that never fade. 


—LAURA GROVE, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 





| sands have proved it and doctors 
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I red nc 5 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and L 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, fi 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 



















recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises§ 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON &WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. E-4, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 









Name... = 





Address.......... 
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Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before ‘me 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read ail about this unusual 

rass in our illustrated booklet “’Bent Lawns.’ 
ailed on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
383 Main Street. Marysville. Ohio 


FREE TRIAL 
Grows 
Hair 


AMAZING NEW 
ELECTRICAL 
— DISCOVERY 


A noted surgeon has discovered an amazing way to grow 
hair, called Dermo-Ray. In 30 days no more dandruff. 
Scalp tissues are given newlife. Then within a few weeks, 
luxuriant new hair! The startling discovery of the almost 
magic effect of Infra-Red Rayson the hair-growing tissues 
was made by aleading surgeon. Two years ago he was him- 
self bald. Today his hair is full and thick. 


FAMOUS SURGEON’S DISCOVERY 


Here is his own personal, home treatment, called Dermo- 
Ray. At last a home method endorsed by science. Guar- 
anteed to bring you these same results in 30 days— 
or you pay nothing. You can use Dermo-Ray in any 
home with electricity. The warm, soothing Infra-Red Rays 
vitalize the scalp while you rest—a few minutes each day 
is all the time required. 
SEND NO MONEY (2222!:'525322% 
, —_ =N this astounding new 
scientific discovery, opinions of authorities, incontrovert- 
ible evidence, and details of special trial offer sent free, 
if you mail the coupon below. To end your scalp and hair 
troubles, act at once. Print your name and address plainly 


—and mail the coupon N 


TRIAL OFFER------- 
The Larson Institute 
216 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 531, Chicago, Ill. 

Send me at once, without obligation, full particulars—in 
9 envelope—of your 30-day Free Trial of DERMO- 
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Are you aging too soon— getting up 5 
to 10 times at night— is vitality ebbing 
steadily away—are you definitely on the 
down grade, half-living, blue, depressed 
—are you ~~, to chronic consti . a 


signee backache, 
Then look to the vital 


tion, chronic 
and leg i 
prostate gla 


New Facts About, 
the Prostate Glan 


the Prostate Gland: 
at or beyond a certain middle age? In men 
past 40, do you know that these symptoms 
are often the we tea a result of rom frequen 
Are you aware these toms uently 
warn of the most critical period of a man’s 
life, and that prostate aable, unchecked, 
usuall goes from bad to worse—that it fre- 
uently leads to months and even years of 

ruitless treatment and even surgery—that it 
even threatens life itself? 


Free to Men Past 40 


ito man past 40 chould on blindly blaming old age 
for these distressing conditions. Know the true mean- 
ing of these symptoms. Send for a new, illustrated and 
intensely interesting booklet, “Why Many Men Are 

» eapad pall ene 27 @ ae -known American Scien- 

see if these s apply to you. 

“tiers muep os Gating that medicine can do for 
t prostate is annoying, expensive 
and not pe wh effective. Now this Scientist has per- 
fected a totally pdidioremt kind of treatment that you can 
use in ivacy of your own home. It employs no 
drugs, medicine, violet says, < diets or exercises. It stim- 


THE KIWANIS 


| 


| Homer H. 
| Robert Pilcher, 
iL. Hansen, 





ulates the vital ye pepetate eg! land in a new natural way, | 
ru 


and it is as harm shing your hair. 30,000 


op the le results. 


Swift Natural Relief 


Lenses pour bn Gens qvery state and from many for- 

ign countries. Now “yor and surgeons in every 
out of the country are = and recommending this 

non-medical treatment. So ly does this new safe 
treatment go to the prostate —- that noticeable re- 
lief often follows overnight. So remarkable are the re- 
sults that you can test it under a guarantee that unless 
you feel 10 years younger in 6 days you pay nothing. 


Scientist's Book Free 


Send now for this Scientist's free book and learn these | 
new facts about the prostate gland and old age ail- | 
ments. This book is sent without cost or obligation. 
eo mail the couvon to W. J. Kirk, President, Elec- 
Co.,7416 Morris Ave.,Steubenville, Ohio. 
If you live West of the Rockies, mail your inquiry to 
The Electro Thermal Co. 
303 Van Nuys Building, Dept 74.8 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
| (paeoectieay pecan rac senmeaam acme ribet tia. “pict osama 
W. J. Kirk, Pres., Electro Thermal Co, ' 
7416 Ave., Steubenville, Ohio ! 
Without obligation, kindly send me a free ! 
copy of “Why Many Men Are Old at 40.” ; 
i 


TID lexis chacushindhtats teiiiinlatnciedealheeeiancinitshdiek ieicinineenniasisiiadialaae ' 
ee tatentaia hale : 
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i ee en 
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George C. Wyatt, Rushville, Ind, 

Ward, Albuquerque, 

Joliet, Il. 

Fallbrook, Calif. 

Rev. Clarke R. Parker, Past President, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

Charles Lantz, Pennsboro, W. Va 

Guy C. Winstanley, Olympia, Wash. 

Vic Peterson, Huron, S. D. 

Charles H. Hill, Cleveland, ¢ 
C. Heldt, Oakland City, Ind. 

Francis Kimes, Hanford, Calif. 

W. J. Inkens, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Robert Nevin, Chassberiaia, East Palestine, 
Ohio 

W. J. Beeland, Macon, Ga. 

William P. Keenan, Owen Sound, Ont. 

Dr. W. A. Wallace, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Frank J. Beierschmitt, Trustee, Mt. Carmel, 
Pa. 

Dr. S. R. Patton, Hartwell, Ga. 

Reinhold Suessle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

James W. Chrisford, Past President, 
land, O 

Dr. O. D. Doane, The Dalles, 
E. Walther, The Dalles, 

Carl N. Stockwell, Past 
deen, Wash. 

T. Murrie Dix, 
Ala. 

R. M. Wingate, Rehoboth Beach, 

Dr. A. E. Worsham, Henderson, 

G. A. Hege, Eagle Rock, Calif. 

Melvin W. Dock, Director, Mankato, 

Matthew Slush, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


New 


Mex. 


Cleve- 


Ore. 
Ore. 
President, Aber- 


Past President, Decatur, 
Dela. 
N. C. 


Minn. 


Spirit of United States 
of America 


No one listening to the broadcasting of 
the inauguration of Herbert Hoover, Pres- 
ident of the United States, could fail to 
realize that through this medium of radio 
a great welding together 
every citizen of the Great Republic, as well 
that all 
of the globe are being drawn closer and 
closer together. We might well ask 
“What has God 
anything, it 
this world are beginning to know 
derstand each other, and 
the great message, 
all.” 

As I listened I felt certain that 
| Kiwanian had the hope that our Heavenly 
Father will guide our President in the ad- 
ministration of all the this land 
and that every one in his heart has given 
the pledge that with Divine help we will 


has come force, 


as impressing every citizen parts 


as did 
Morse, wrought?” If it 


means means the peoples of 
and un- 
out of it comes 


“Peace, good will to 


every 


laws of 


obey every law; to this we would pledge 
ourselves, laying aside all bigotry, section- 
alism, church and creed, to the end that 


will become the car- 
dinal principle of the American people. 
—Harry E. KARR 
Past International President 
Past President Karr, who has been ill 
for some time, listened to the inauguration 
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Father of Mrs. Henry C. 


Heinz Dies 


Asa G. Candler, father of Mrs. Henry C. 
Heinz, wife of Immediate Past International 
President Heinz, died the middle of last 
month in Atlanta. For many years Mr. 
Candler was known as the “Coca-Cola 
King,” having built up The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany from a very humble beginning to one 
that belongs very definitely in the field of 
big business. 


In his latter years, however, Mr. Candler 
was known for his many benefactions. He 
contributed more than $10,000,000 to 
Methodism, particularly to the endowment 
of Emory University in Atlanta. When 
the World War cut off the European cot- 
ton market he announced that he would 
lend up to $30,000,000 to cotton growers, 
and in 1915 when the State of Georgia was 
burdened with an old bond issue, he offered 
the entire amount, $3,850,000. He 
was Mayor of Atlanta during 1917-18, and 
that city had no funds to pay for 
improvement in the water supply, he ad- 
vanced $360,000 for that purpose. 


to buy 


when 


In 1923 the citizens of Atlanta presented 
him with two silver cups, one as the man 
who had done most for Atlanta during the 
year, and the other as Atlanta’s 
First Citizen. 


previous 
* * &* 


Beg Your Pardon 


In last month’s issue a mistake was made 
in crediting a verse to Ben Hinchman, Jr. 
as a member of the Kiwanis Club of Alli- 
ance, Ohio. He has long been the vigorous 
and active secretary of the Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, club. We took this verse from 
the Alliance club’s publication “Put and 
Take,” but there mention of his 
club’s membership there. Editors of club 
publications take 


was no 


notice. 











Official Programs | 
Jor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1929 


, 1 , 
Approve a by the Internatio Nai 
Fl 


Board of Trus és 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 20-20 


Auut-Kiwantis NIGHT 
June 24 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
June 30-Fuly 6 


ConstiruTIon WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 15-21 





Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 



































Busy Men often 
prefer to “Sec” you by | elephone 
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Your customers are busy people. There are times 
when they prefer that you visit them by telephone. 
You save their time as well as your own. 

A sales executive does 77% of his out of town 
business by telephone. He says, “‘you get the undi- 
vided attention of the man you are calling. Without 
any preliminary conversation, you are right down 
to basic facts. Think also of conserving the time 
of the buyer.”’ 

Many such practical experiences have grown out 
of the Key Town Plan. As your business in the larger 
towns grows and takes more and more of your 
salesmen’s time, why neglect the smaller towns? 
Keep up your contacts; cover them by tele- 
phone from the larger towns. The Bell System 


has prepared a national and regional Key 





Town Map, which may be procured free upon re- 
quest to your local Bell business office. 

Study these key town maps to learn the most effec- 
tive method of reaching your market by telephone— 
the modern way to meet competition. Cover more 
towns. Make more contacts. Use classified telephone 
directories to uncover new outlets. Develop each ter- 
ritory with savings in cost. 

The quickest way to make the calls from each key 
town is by Sequence Lists. 

The Bell System Credit Plan makes it unnecessary 
to carry cash for the calls. It helps keep a record of 
all contacts. 

Ask the local business office today for 
complete information. Bell Telephone Service 

2) 


Inexpensive... . Universal. 

















F Law Training 
Success , 
his Book 


is the C27) wi 








Send for this FREE book 


HE LAW-TRAINED MAN-—~ that is the 

name of an attractive book the Blackstone 
Institute has just published for complimen- 

tary distribution among those to whom a knowl- 
edge of law would be a business asset. YOU may 
have a copy if you desire, FREE, upon request. 
All the questions you ever asked yourself about the 


money-making opportunities for the man trained in the 
law are answered in this authoritative 


The Blackstone Institute conducts only one 
e rhe training plan now in use is 
4 based upon 38 years of experience in non-resi- 
dent educational work. 


book. Partial list of chapter headings -— 5 

which follows gives some idea of the | 

scope and value of the contents: | STRON 
Law and American Business—The | gq “The Biekee 


Blackstone Method — Increasing 
Business Profits — Famous Law Au- 
thorities—Training Worth $150,000 


; 

i 

| 

come 
Success at the Bar— Advantages 





+ 


Inatruction is given through a combination of 
text reading and study of leading illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised 


The Course is arranged to bring out the money 


facilitate sales and collections, reduce taxes, collect damages, 
protect against unfair competition, safeguard contracts, 
and 2083 other practical money-saving ideas. 

The application of one idea alone will more than cover 
the modest fee the Institute asks for its services, which fee, 
by the way, may be paid on a monthly basis. 


The Nation’s Best Legal Talent 
The business-building ideas incorporated into the Black- 
stone Law Course were developed by a group of 80 of the 
most prominent law authorities in the 


4 fal 1 country. Among them are two justices 


of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law 
schools, university law professors, State 
Supreme Court judges, practicing law- 
yers and practical business men. 


These men know law. They know 


, © ieee , . > ; 2 king possibilities of app! ne principles : 
of Home Study — Now Is the Time * Gf law to the operation of businesses of al how to make legal knowledge pay rich 
inds 


Frankly, we published The Law-  {_ 
Trained Man for the sole purpose of 
creating an interest in the Institute’s internationally fameus 
home-study law course. One section of the book, therefore, 
deals with a detailed description of the course—its authori- 
tative text and case books (delivered complete at the time 
of enrollment) and its fascinating lesson material ‘and 
effective instruction service. 

Another section deals with the successes of the Insti- 
tute’s students, many of whom have gone on record in the 
book so that you might read and profit by their experiences. 

More than 50,000 ambitious men and women have 
already enrolled, among them being corporation officials, 
bankers, businessexecutives, accountants, doctors, teachers, 
lawyers, and others. Hundreds of these students have 
elected to enter the practice of law. Thousands of others 
have secured substantial business benefits. Graduates are 


awarded the LL.B. degree. 
Monevy-Making Ideas 


Blackstone Law training offers immediate money-making 
possibilities to business men by showing how to cut costs, 


dividends and they present their ideas to 
you through the Blackstone Course in 
understandable and workable form. A small amount of 
your spare time for a few months will enable you to mas- 
ter these methods and learn how to apply them intelligently 
in your daily business affairs. 
Investigation Costs Nothing 

Law training equals success. The book, The Law-Trained Man, illustrated in 
miniature above, is the key. This book is not for boys or mere curiosity seekers, 
but there is a copy available for every man and woman of serious purpose. 

Send for your copy at once while the present edition is available for compli- 
mentary distribution. Write a letter or use the convenient coupon below. Mail 
your request today. It may prove to be the shrewdest business move you have 
ever made. Address Blackstone Institute, Department 814, 307 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


| BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 814, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me a free copy of the revised edition of 
The Law-Trained Man and details of your law course. 


Name 





Business Position 


Business Address_ 
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